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ABSTRACT 

Descriptive statistics and associated analysis on 
American eighth graders are presented based on data from the 1988 
National Education Longitudinal Study. The study will be repeated 
with the same cohort at 2-year intervals. Study variables cover 
attitudes, school performance, and activities of the eighth-grade 
studerts. In addition to direct student data, the study design 
incorporates data from students' school principals, parents, and 
teachers to identify additional factors that affect student 
achievement. In addition to a general statistical profile of the 
target population, statistics and accompanying analyses cover 
mathematics and reading performance, at ^isk issues, school safety 
and climate, and high school and college plans. Focus is on 
circumstances under which children flourish and succeed. The study 
included a clustered, stratified national probability sample of about 
800 public and 200 private schools. Almost 25,000 students 
participated in the base-year study. The sample represents the 
nation's eighth-grade population, totalling about 3 million 
eighth-graders in over 38,000 school in the spring of 1988. Results 
reveal that the American eighth-grade population is very diverse. One 
out of every five students is unable to perform basic arithmetic 
tasks, and 14% of the students are unable to perform basic reading 
comprehension tasks. The NELS:88 provides some indicators or "at 
risk" status and has identified six primary risk factors. Pertinent 
methodological discussions and associated data are appended. Fifteen 
graphs and 69 data tables are included. (TJH) 
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Major Findings 
Statistical Profile 



Results from the base year NELS:88 study reveal that the American eighth grade 
population is an incredibly diverse one. 

0 71% of eighth graders are whitt, 13% are black, 10% are Hispanic, 4% are 
Asian/Pacific Islander, and 1% is American Indian or Alaskan Native. 

0 About 2% of the students are considered to be Hmited-English-proficient (LEP). 

0 A majority of students (63%) turned 14 years old in 1988 and about one third (36%) 
turned 15 or older in 1988. About 1 percent turned 13 or younger. 

0 About 88% of students are enrolled in public schools, 8% in Catholic schools and 5% 
in other private schools. 

0 Three-quarters of the eighth graders are enrolled in middle schools or junior high 
schools. 

0 Overall, 18% of the students reported i:hey had repeated at least one grade. 

0 Among those who ever repeated a grade, eighth grade students 15 and older are far 

more likely than younger students to have reported repeating a grade in school (1% of 
14 year olds, 43% of 15 year olds and 87% of students 16 or over reported they had 
repeated a grade). 

0 The typical eighth grader spends four times as many hours watching TV per week as 
on homework (21.4 hours watching TV, 5.6 hours doing homework). 

0 The average eighth grader spends only about 2 hours a week on reading outside of 
school. 
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Math and Reading Performance 

Although about 80% of eighth graders have reached the "basic" level in mathematics 
(addition, subtraction, multiplication and division), one out of five is unable to perform 
such everyday arithmetic tasks. About 40% show proficiency at the intermediate 
mathematics level or above. This level is associated with knowledge of decimals, 
fractions and percents, which are reported to be major topics in junior highs and middle 
schools. Nineteen percent overall are proficient at the advanced mathematics level 
(simple problem solving, conceptual understanding). 

0 About 30% of Hispanics, blacks, and American Indians are no* proficient at the basic 
level. 

0 Only about a quarter of Hispanics and blacks demonstrate proficiency at the 
intermediate level or above (knowledge of decimals, fractions and percents). 

Eighty-six percent of eighth graders show basic reading proficiency (able to reproduce 
detail or the author's main thought). Fourteen percent of students overall are unable to 
perform such basic reading comprehension tasks. 

0 Only about one-third (34%) of the eighth graders are proficient at the advanced level 
(able to make inferences beyond the author's main thought, to summarize, or make 
generalizations). 

0 About 30% of students who usually speak a language other than English fail to show 
basic reading skills. 

A socioeconomic status (S£S) composite score scale made up of father's and mother's 
education level, father's and mother's occupation and family income was computed for 
each student. Large socioeconomic status group differences in reading and mathematics 
are seen. 

0 When socioeconomic status is taken into account, average majority-minority group 
differences in mathematics and in reading are reduced by about 25 to 30 percent for 
blacks, Hispanics and American Indians. 

0 Students in the top 25% of socioeconomic status are eight times as likely as those in 
the bottom 25% to show proficiency at the advanced mathematics level (39% vs. 5%). 
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0 Among students in the bottom 25% of socioeconomic status, 18% of Asians, and 
fewer than 10% of whites, Hispanics, or blacks are proficient at the advanced 
mathematics level. 

0 Among students in the botoom 25% of socioeconomic status, about one-quarter of 
Asians, Hispanics and blacks, and 17% of whites fail to show basic reading skills. 



At-Risk Issues 

NELS:88 is a powerful vehicle for looking at at-risk issues. Among its special features 
arc the following: it begins at eighth grade, and has 2-year followups, an oversample of 
language minorities, and a sample of limited-English-proficient (L£P) students. 
Although the majority of students succeeds in schools, a growing number can be 
identified as being "at risk" of failing to achieve in school or of dropping out. 

NELS:88 provides some indicators of "at risk" status and has identified 6 primary risk 
factors. 

0 The six factors and the percentage of students associated with each of them are shown 
below. 

Single parent family (22%); Income less than $15,000 (21%); Home alone more than 3 
hours a day (14%); Parents have no high school diploma (11%); Has a sibling who 
dropped out (10%); and Limited-English-proficient (2%). 

0 Overall, a little over one-half the students have no risk factors (53%), 26% have one 
risk factor and 20% have two or more risk factors. 

About one-quarter of eighth graders report being home alone 2 or more hours without 
an adult present on school days. 

0 13% report they are never home alone. 

0 32% report they are home alone less than 1 hour a day. 

0 28% report 1 to 2 hours home alone. 

0 13% report 2 to 3 hours alone. 
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0 14% report 3 hours or more home alone. 

0 Blacks (20%) and American Indians (19%) are more likely than whites (12%) to 
report being home without an adult for more than 3 hours a day. 

Risk factors are related to education outcomes and expectations. As the number of risk 
factors increases, the percentage of children with educational problems increases. 
NELS:88 will track dropouts over time and will be able to look at the relationship 
between risk factors and dropping out 

0 Students with two or more risk factors are twice as likely as those with no risk factors 
to be in the lowest grades quartile (38% vs. 18%) and lowest test quartile (44% vs. 
16%). 

0 Students with two or more risk factors are six times as likely as those with no risk 
factors to expect not to graduate from high school (4% vs. 0.6%). 

School Safety and School Climate 

Over two-thirds of eighth graders report a positive school experience, that they feel safe 
and that the teaching in their schools is good. 

0 88% report that they feel safe at school. 

0 80% report that the teaching is good. 

0 75% report that teachers are interested in students. 

0 69% report that discipline is fair. 

0 69% report that there is real school spirit. 

0 68% report that teachers listen to them. 

0 67% report that students and teachers get long. 

0 63% report that ieachers praise their efforts. 
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Although most students report they feel safe at school, some subgroups are more likely 
than others to report negative experiences or safety concerns. 

0 Overall, 10% report someone has offered to sell them drugs at school. 

0 Blacks and American Indians are twice as likely as whites (18% vs. 9.9%) to report 
they don't feel safe at schoel 

0 Public school students (13%) are more likely than private school students (6%) to 
report they don't feel safe at school. 

0 Hispanics and American Indians are more likely than others to report someone offered 
to sell them drugs at school (American Indians: 16%, Hispanics: 14% vs. whites: 10%, 
Asians: 5%, blacks: 8%). 



High School and College Plans 

Results of the base year study reveal that although a m^ority has high educational and 
occupational aspirations, many students are not planning to enter high school programs 
(e.g. college preparatory, vocational) that will lead them to realize their goals. 

0 About 35% of students aspire to careers in professional, business, managerial, science 
or engineering fields. 

0 Although two-thirds of the students plan to finish college or above, only about one- 
third plans to enroll in a college preparatory program in high school 

0 25% of eighth graders donU know which high school program they will enter. 

0 Hispanics (2%) and American Indians (3%) are more likely than whites (0.9%) and 
Asians (0.8%) to report that they probably will not graduate from high school. 
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Foreword 



The National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) has embarked on v/hat 
may be the most significant of its 
longitudinal education studies to date: 
the National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 (NELS:88). This is the third in a 
series sponsored by NCES; the first two 
are the National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Class of 1972 (NLS-72) and 
High School and Beyond (HS&B). 
Whereas NLS-72 and HS&B focused 
mainly on the educational, vocational, and 
personal development of 10th and 12th 
grade respondents NELS:88 is both broad- 
er in scope and more pioneering in focus. 

NELS:88 is being conducted in several 
waves. The first describes the experi- 
ences of the students as 8th graders; the 
second will trace them in the 10th grade; 
and the third will follow them to the 12th 
grade. 

Additional followups will come at 2-year 
intervals. The longitudinal design of 
NELS:88 allows researchers to observe not 
only the critical transition of students from 
middle or junior high school to high 
school, but also to identify early student, 
school, and parental experiences that 
promote student learning. This report 
describes the experiences of the students in 
eighth grade during spring 1988. 

The NELS:88 study examines the atti- 
tudes, school performance, and activities of 



eighth grade students. It also incorporates 
supporting data from students' school 
principals, parents, and teachers to identify 
additional factors that affect student 
achievement. In this sense, NELS:88 takes 
into consideration the much larger 
environment in which the student functions 
and develops. The study assumes that a 
student's eighth grade experiences are 
critical to the student's further social, 
emotional, and academic development. 

The inclusion of the teacher, school, and 
parent surveys enhances the quality and 
quantity of data collected on student 
academic achievement and social develop- 
ment The milieu in which learning occurs 
is complex and invites intense scrutiny by 
researchers and policymakers. 

One of the major questions this study 
addresses is, "Under what circumstances do 
our children flourish and succeed?" The 
NELS:88 data will provide a wealth of 
information about factors that influence a 
student's academic performance and social 
development. Policymakers can use this 
information to turn the numbers and statis- 
tics into practical, workable programs to 
help solve the problems facing the Ameri- 
can educational system and its students. 

Paul Planchon, Associate Commissioner 
Elementary/Secondary Education Statistics Div. 

Jeffrey Owings, Branch Chief 
Longitudinal and Household Studies Branch 
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Introduction 



Third in a Series of Longitudinal Studies 
Sponsored by NCES 

The National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 (NELS:88) is the most comprehen- 
sive longitudinal study conducted to date 
by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) of the U.S. Department 
of Education. NCES*s longitudinal studies 
program is based on a commitment by the 
agency to collect and analyze data on the 
factors affecting the transitions of students 
from elementary school to high school and 
eventually to productive American society. 
NELS:88 shares several important design 
features with other longitudinal studies 
initiated by NCES: the National 
Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972 (NLS-72) and High School 
and Beyond (HS&B). 

The current longitudinal studies program 
provides statistics on the education, work, 
and family experiences of young adults 
during the pivotal transitions from eighth 
grade to high school and from high school 
to postsecondary education and the world 
of work. Since NLS-72, each successive 
longitudinal study conducted by NCES has 
grown substantially in complexity with 
respect to sample specifications, sources of 
information, and instrument sophistication. 
The NELS:88 design reflects two decades 
of successful experiences with longitudinal 
education studies. 



NELS:88 differs from both NLS-72 and 
HS&B in that the first data collection 
phase begins in the 8th grade rather than 
high school. The decision to begin the 
study in 8th grade was made to provide 
pre-high school baseline data and construct 
a national database with the capacity to 
systematically examine the critical 
transitions students undergo moving from 
8th grade in elementary, middle, or junior 
high school through 10th grade in 
secondary school. This period of transition 
is important for exploring broader policy 
issues such as how students are counseled 
into specific high school programs and 
courses and what impact program choice 
has on their 10th grade experiences. 
Information will be available about the 
effects of this transition on student 
attitudes, aspirations, self-esteem, and 
academic performance. 

Purpose of NELS:88 

As a large-scale, longitudinal study, the 
survey*s fundamental purpose is to pro- 
vide trend data aboui pivotal transitions 
experienced by young people as they 
develop, attend school, and embark on 
careers. Taking the pulse of these young 
Americans will ultimately contribute to an 
understanding of student development, 
effective schools, and the myriad factors 
that determine individual educational and 
career outcomes. 
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Substantively, NELS:88 was specifically 
designed to examine student achievement 
over time, along with family, community, 
school, and classroom factors that promote 
or inhibit educational success. Other 
issues addressed by NELS:88 include: 
how students are assigned to curricular 
programs; how program assignments afifect 
academic performance and future career 
choices; what role the family plays in 
shaping educational attitudes and behavior; 
how teacher judgments of student motiva- 
tion and classroom activities influence 
academic performance; and how school 
policies afifect student educational and 
social outcomes. 

Analytic Potential 

The availability of this longitudinal 
database encourages in-depth research for 
meeting the educational policy needs of the 
21st century. There is no doubt that 
American schools are presently in a state 
of crisis, but the educational policies and 
structure instituted to meet the needs of the 
next century will have a sound foundation 
in the comprehensive database that 
NELS:88 provides. The NELS:88 data 
obtained from the base year and subse- 
quent waves will contribute to increasing 
our understanding of the transition patterns 
as eighth graders move from a more 
socially homogeneous neighborhood school 
to a more heterogeneous consolidated high 
school; to understanding the dynamics of 
tracking and what roles students, teachers, 
administrators, and parents play in that 
process; and to identifying the features of 



effective schools, and determining whether 
the features differ for particular groups of 
children. 

Although NELS:88 is primarily a longi- 
tudinal study, the data reported in this 
report are cross-sectional, as only one 
wave of the survey has been carried out. 
This report is a snapshot of the NELS:88 
sample at one point in time and primarily 
focuses on data obtained from student 
questionnaires. The base year survey is 
valuable in itself, as it is the first 
nationally representative sample of eighth 
graders. The survey's analytic potential 
will increase in 1990 and 1992, as new 
waves are added. 

Base Year Design 

The base year survey was conducted in 
spring 1988. The study design includes a 
clustered, stratified national probability 
sample of approximately 1,000 schools 
(800 public schools and 200 private 
schools, including parochial institutions) in 
the United States that enroll eighth grade 
students. Almost 25,000 students across 
the United States participated in the base 
year study. The sample represents the 
Nation's eighth grade population, totalling 
about 3 million eighth graders in more than 
38,000 schools in spring 1988. 

Questionnaires and cognitive tests were 
administered to each student in the 
NELS:88 sample. The student question- 
naire covered school experiences, activities, 
attitudes, plans, selected background 
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characteristics, and language proficiency. 
Other groups of respondents provided 
additional types of information. An 
administrator such as a principal filled out 
a questionnaire about the school: two 
teachers of each student were asked to 
answer questions about the student, about 
themselves, and about their school; and 
one parent of each student was surveyed 
regarding family characteristics and student 
activities. The total survey effort thus 
provides a comprehensive database for 
analyses (see Ingels et al. NELS:88 Base 
Year Student Data File User's Manual, 
NCES, 1990, for detailed information). 

Planned Base Year Reporis 

In addition to this student descriptive 
report, several other base year reports are 
in preparation or are planned for release in 
1990 or early 1991. These include a 
parent descriptive report, which covers 
family characteristics, activities, parent 
discipline, parent interactions with students, 
and financial planning for the child's 
future. In addition, a school descriptive 
report is planned. This report will discuss 
school characteristics, climate, practices, 
and policies in various types of schools 
(such as urban public, suburban public, 
rural public. Catholic, and private); am! 
school structure and size. ED-TABS 
(tabular summaries) are in preparation on 
student course-taking and test results. 

Analytical reports are planned on the 
following topics: Student Language 
Proficiency, Home Language, and 



Academic Achievement; Quality of 
Re-sponses by Eighth Grade Students in 
NELS:88 to Questionnaire Items; and Math 
and Science Teaching in Eighth Graders' 
Classrooms. These specialized reports 
address in detail important policy issues 
that cannot be covered in this descriptive 
report. 

Organization of Report 

This descriptive report presents informa- 
tion on the characteristics of the 1988 
eighth grade class. Comparisons reported 
here are organized around differences 
found by race/ethnicity, sex, and other 
background characteristics. The report is 
organized into four chapters. The first 
provides a profile of the American eighth 
grader (school in which enrolled, 
individual and familial characteristics, 
basic demographic data, and self-concept); 
the second describes experiences in school 
(grades and achievement test results, 
coursework, participation in school 
activities, and attitudes about school); the 
third describes the students' lives outside 
of school (out-of-school activities, time 
spent at home alone, and work experi- 
ence); and the last section examines 
preparation for high school (the type of 
high school in which they plan to enroll, 
what they plan to study in high school, and 
their educational expectations and 
occupational aspirations). Each of the 
chapters begins with an overview of the 
general issues addressed, as well as how 
subgroups relate to various issues. Some 
comparisons by subgroup are made. 
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Many of the background variables com- 
monly used in education research (race, 
socioeconomic status, language pro- 
ficiency, family composition, parent 
education) are highly related to each other, 
and multivariate analysis generally allows 
for a more appropriate description of inter- 
relationships. In this report, only 
univariate analysis is carried out. 
Appendix A - "Sample Composition" 
shows the general characteristics of the 
sample. Missing responses are not listed. 
The number of missing responses can be 
calculated by subtracting the sum of the 
listed categories from the total n (24,599). 
Appendix B provides a detailed descrip- 
tion of the methodology used in the study's 
analysis, definitions of variables used, and 
all technical notes. Appendix C displays 
example cognitive test items for reading 
and math pro"Hciency levels. Appendix D 
presents all data for the figures in the text. 



Appendix & displays standard errors and 
sample sizes for tables in the report. 

It should be noted that the estimates 
presented in this descriptive report are 
based on a data file which differs slightly 
from the public-use tape. Some revisions 
were made in categorizing several 
background variables between the time of 
the writing of this report and the creation 
and release of the public-use file, to proiect 
the confidentiality of the individual 
respondents. 

All comparisons cited in this report fiave 
been tested for statistical significance, 
using Bonferroni adjustments, and are 
significant at the .05 level. The overall 
alpha is adjusted, based on the number of 
possible comparisons (see appendix B for a 
discussion of procedures used). 
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Chapter 1: Profile of. the Eighth Graders 



This report draws a profile of the 
population of 3 million eighth graders 
enrolled in over 38,000 public and private 
schools across the nation in the 1987-88 
school year. Statistics, however, only tell 
part of the story of the lives of our 
Nation *s adolescents. This descriptive 
report tries to provide an impartial 
perspective on the environments in which 
such young people are growing up. 

Early adolescence is a time when children 
are exposed to many different situations 
which may influence their future school- 
ing experiences. Although the majority of 
students succeed in school, a large number 
of students can be identified as being "at 
risk"^ of failing to achieve in school or of 
dropping out of school. NELS:88 includes 
students of all kinds: those who are not at 
risk of school failure and those who, lo 
various degrees, are at risk. Some special 
features of the design which make it a 
powerful vehicle for examining at-risk 
issues are: a) it begins at eighth grade; b) 
it has 2-year followups; and c) it contains 
an over-sample of language minorities. 

This chapter is divided into three sections. 
First, we look at demographic characteris- 
tics of eighth graders, along with their 
family, language, and academic character- 
istics. Next, we explore how the students 
feel about themselves. Finally, we 
examine the schools that enroll eighth 
graders. Each section begins with an 



overview of general socio-demographic 
patterns. Similarities and differences are 
examined for selected groups defined by 
sex, race/ethnicity, socioeconomic status,^ 
and other background characteristics. 

What They Look Like 

Basic Demographic Characteristics 

The NELS:88 eighth grade population is an 
incredibly diverse one. Seventy-one 
percent are white, 13 percent are black, 10 
percent are Hispanic, 4 percent are Asian 
or Pacific Islander and about 1 percent are 
American Indian or Alaskan Native. Most 
of the students (63 percent) were born in 
1974, turning 14 years old in 1988. Thirty 
percent of the eighth graders were bnrn in 
1973 (turning 15 in 1988), about 6 percent 
turned 16 or older (bom between 1970 and 
1972) and about 1 percent were born in 
1975-1979 (13 or younger). 

The eighth graders can be grouped by the 
use of certain languages spoken in their 
home into four types of families. HOME 
LANGUAGE (a composite variable) 
characterizes the primary language used by 
the family, differentiating between English 
and non-English languages and by whether 
the language was the only language or the 
dominant one among several spoken at 
home. It is derived from student reports. 
Students are assigned to the "English only" 
group if no language other than English is 
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spoken. If the language usually spoken in 
the home is English, but another language 
is also used, the student is considered 
"English dominant". If another language is 
usually used, and English is not spoken in 
the houie, the student is assigned to "non- 
English only". If another I'anguage is 
usually used in the home, and if English is 
also spoken in the home, the student is 
considered "non-English-dominant". 

For the total eighth grade population, 83 
percent report living in English-only 
homes, 7 percent in English-dominant 
homes, 7 percent in non-English-dominant 
homes and 3 percent in non-English-only 
homes. Students were also asked which 
language usually is spoken in their home 
(generally English, Spanish, and otner 
language are the categories used in this 
report). 

English language proficiency is a 
commonly-used indicator of educational 
disadvantage. Students were categorized 
into two groups, limited-English-proficient 
(LEP) or non-LEP, based on either self- 
report or a teacher-report of limited 
English. About 2 percent of the population 
were identified as LEPs.^ 

Parent Education and Income 

Table 1.1 displays the percentage of eighth 
graders from families with different levels 
of parental education and income, by 
selected background characteristics. About 
11 percent of the students* parents did not 
finish high school, 21 percent completed 



high school, 42 percent have some college, 
14 percent are college graduates, and about 
12 percent have graduate degrees (see 
appendix B for a description of the parent 
education composite). 

A socioeconomic status quartile variable 
(SESQ) was built using parent question- 
naire data: father's education level, 
mother's education level, father's and 
mother's occupations, and family income 
(see appendix B for details on construc- 
tion). Students were placed in quartiles^ 
based on their standardized composite 
score. This scale is most likely more 
reliable than individual items such as 
family income. 

Previous survey research has established 
certain patterns which emerge again here 
when race/ethnicity is paired with parent 
education and income. As found in 
previous research, Asians are more likely 
than other ethnic groups to have parents 
who are college graduates. Hispanic 
students are more likely than other groups 
to have parents who did not finish high 
school. Children who score in the bottom 
25 percent on the cognitive test are 10 
times as likely as children in the top 25 
percent to be in households with parents 
who did not graduate from high school. 
The family income of these eighth graders 
ranges from none (0.4%) to $200,000 or 
more (0.9%), with a median income of 
slightly less than $35,000. About 21 
percent of students are in families earning 
less than $15,000. Fifty-eight percent of 
the students are in families in the middle 
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Table 1.1.— Percentage of 8th graders fro* faailics with different levels of education and affluence, 
by selected becksround characteristics 



Bicko round 
oviracierlsilcs 



PARENT EDUCATION 



LESS TWH 
HIGH SCHXX. 



KICK SCHOOL 
GRADUATE 



SOME 
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COLLEGE 
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SIS. 000 
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14.0 
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SOIRCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "Hational Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey." 
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range of income, with incomes ranging 
from $15,000 to $50,000, and about 21 
percent are in families with incomes of 
greater than $50,000 (see appendix A for 
more detailed income breakouts). 

Black, Hispanic, and American Indian 
children are disproportionally represented 
among low income families. Thirty-eight 
percent of Hispanic youth are in families 
with low incomes (less than $15,000). 
Forty-seven percent of black students and 
42 percent of American Indian students are 
in families with incomes of less than 
$15,000. 

Family composition has been shown to be 
associated with family income, test scores, 
and grades (Milne et aL 1986 and Shinn 
1971). Students living with both mother 
and father are more likely to live in 
households with incomes of greater than 
$50,000, compared with mother only, 
father only, mother and male guardian, or 
other relative or non-relative only. 

As seen in figure 1.1, students who are in 
mother-only families are more likely than 
students in other types of families to be 
living in low income households (below 
$15,000). Although, overall, 21 percent of 
students live in low income house-holds, 
53 percent of students in mother-only 
households live in low income households 
(table LI). 

Thirty-nine percent of LEP students have 
parents who did not fmish high school, 
about four times as many as non-LEP*s (10 



percent). LEP students are more than 
twice as likely as non-LEP's to live in 
families with incomes of less tha;. $15,000. 
It is evident that student language 
proficiency is associated with other 
characteristics related to educational 
disadvantage. 

Family Composition 

Living in a single parent family is 
commonly associated with poverty. The 
U.S. Bureau of the Census reports that 
approximately 27 percent of children aged 
.10-14 were living in households that did 
not have two parents in 1985*^ (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1986). Table 1.2 
displays the percentage of NELS:88 eighth 
graders living in different types of 
households in 1988. The first column 
(single-parent household) is the sum of 
columns 5, 6 and 7 (mother only> father 
only, and other relative or non-relative). 
About 22 percent of NELS eighth graders 
report living in a single-parent household. 
About 64 percent of students live with 
their own mother and father, and another 
14 percent live with a mother and male 
guardian or father and female guardian, for 
a total of 78 percent living with two 
parents. 

Black students are more likely than other 
ethnic groups to be in single parent 
households. Blacks are three times as 
likely as whites to be in households with 
only a mother. Asian students are more 
likely than others to live in households 
with both their mother and father* 
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Figure 1.1. Percentage of eighth graders 
with low family incomes (less than $15K) 

by family type 

Percent with low income 
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Tttte 1.2.— PorcentaoQ or sth graders rroa dirrercnt typos or houscfnids. by soioctod t>sdcarouncs cmrac tor i$ tics 
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soncE: U.S. Departoent or Education. National center ror Education statistics. "National Education Longitudinal 
study or 1968: ease Year student survey." 
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As seen in previous research, socio- 
economic status and parent education are 
related to single-parent-household status. 
About one-third of students in the bottom 
25 percent of socioeconomic status are in 
single parent families, as compared with 
only 13 percent of those in the top 25 
percent. Low socioeconomic-status 
youngsters are more likely than others to 
be in families with a mother only. By 
contrast, high socioeconomic-status 
students are far more likely (78 percent) 
than low socioeconomic-status children (50 
percent) to be in a household with both 
parents (mother and father). 

One-third of students whose parents did 
not finish high school are in single parent 
families, while only 15 percent of those 
whose parents are college graduates are in 
single parent families. Students whose 
parents have college degrees are more 
likely to be in households with both 
parents than those whose parents did not 
finish high school, were high school 
graduates only, or who only had some 
college. As seen in table 1.1, students who 
are living with both mother and father are 
more likely than students living with 
mother only, other relative or non-relative 
only, or mother and male guardian to have 
parents who are college graduates. 
Limited-English-proficient eighth graders 
are more likely than non-limited-English- 
proficient students to be living in single 
parent families. 

Test achievement is often reported to be 
associated with family composition, in that 



students living with both parents are 
generally found to score higher than those 
who live with just one parent (Milne et aL 
1986; Shinn 1971). NELS:88 students 
scoring in the bottom 25 percent of test 
scores are twice as likely as those in the 
highest 25 percent to be in single parent 
families (30 percent vs. 15 percent). 
Students in the top 25 percent of test 
scores are more likely than students at 
other achievement levels to be in 
households with both parents. 

Student Academic Characteristics 

Eighth grade students display a wide range 
of patterns in school achievement and 
attendance. In the base year questionnaire, 
students were asked to report on their 
grades in English, math, history/ 
government, and science. A composite 
grade variable was created, which is an 
average from all four areas. The student 
grade average is generally used in this 
report in four quartiles, with low grades 
equal to 1. 

In addition, students were given 
achievement tests in four subject-matter 
areas: mathematics, reading, science, and 
history/government. Cognitive test results 
are presented here in terms of a 
standardized test composite for reading and 
math with students falling in quartiles 
(low=l) depending on their test score. 
Proficiency scores on various levels are 
also available for each student on the 
reading and mathematics tests. These 
levels measure varying degrees of 
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cognitive difficulties (see chapter 2 for test 
and grade results and appendix B for 
description of levels). 

Grade Retention 

One common indicator of educational 
disadvantage is whether or not a child has 
been held back or repeated a grade in 
school. Students and their parents were 
asked whether they had repeated a grade 
and, if so, which grade. 

Table 1.3 displays the percentage of eighth 
graders who reported repeating at least one 
grade in school, by year of birth and 
selected background characteristics. 



About 18 percent of students 
reported repeating at least one 
grade. 



Columns 2 through 12 (percent repeating 
kindergarten through eighth grade) were 
calculated using as a base only children 
v^^ho repeated at least one grade (18 percent 
of the sample). They are not calculated 
based on all the children responding to the 
survey. It should be noted that eighth 
graders are fairly reliable reporters of 
repeating grades. Parent reports of 
whether the child had been held back a 
grade were compared with student reports, 
and there was about 90 percent agreement. 



Some interesting patterns emerge. Figure 
1.2 displays the percentage of eighth 
graders who repeated at least one grade, by 
year of birth. The majority of eighth 
graders (63 percent) turned 14 in 1988. 
The self-reported age of the eighth grade 
students ranged from 10 to 18; but very 
few students turned less than 14 or older 
than 17 (about 1 percent). The three 
groups used were: a) students who turned 
14 and younger in 1988 (born in 1974 and 
later); b) students who turned 15 in 1988 
(born in 1973); and c) students who turned 
16 and over in 1988 (bom in 1972 and 
before). 

As expected, among those who ever 
repeated, older students (these bom in 
1973 or before: 15-and 16-year-olds and 
older) are much more likely to have 
repeated a grade, compared with students 
bom in 1974 and later (aged 14 and 
younger). However, younger students 
(born in 1974 and later) are more likely 
than students born in 1973, or 1972 and 
before to have repeated kindergarten (See 
appendix A for a distribution of years-of- 
birth of these eighth graders). 

American Indians, Hispanics, and blacks 
are more likely than Asians and whites to 
repeat a grade. Among those who ever 
repeated, Asians and whites are more 
likely than blacks to report repeating 
kindergarten. LEP students are more likely 
than others to repeat grades; 30 percent of 
LEP students repeated at least one grade 
compared with only 17 percent of non-LEP 
students. 
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vttQ i.3.-f«rcQntaoe or tnosa «th ormers rfipori npoatliv m or aoro grades m sctnol. by vwr oc oirUi «nl s«loctad badoorourd 
ditrectefistlcs 



sacko round 
jcn::acterlstlcs 



REPEATED 
AT LEAST , 
ONE GRADE 



TOTAL 

YEAR OF BIRTH 

1974 & later 

1973 

1972 & berorc 

SEX 

Male 
fcnaie 

RAa/ETWICIIY 

A$i4n and 
'?:cific islander 
Hispanic 
Black 
wnite 

Aoerlcan Indian and 
Native Alaskan 

SES (XiWTILE 
LOW 2SX 
25-49X 
50-75X 
High 2SX 

GRADES 
L(M 25% 
25-49X 
50-75X 
High 25X 

LANGUAGE PROFICIBKV 

Llilted Ensilsh 
Non-Llmlted English 

nWOiT EDUCATICN 

Less Than h^ia school 
High sctYX)l c'Uduate 
sooe college 
college graduate 
MA degree/equivalent 
Pto. deoree/cqlvalcnt 

FAMIIY COCPOSITIGN 

wother & father 
Mother & guardian 
rather & guardian 
Mother only 
rather only 
other relative or 
non-relative 

SaOOL SECTOR 
PJDIIC 

catholic 
independent 
other private 



17.7 



1.0 
43.2 
87.3 



21.3 
14.2 



11 .5 
22.6 
26.1 
15.6 

28.8 



31.3 
19.1 
13.4 
8.2 



33.6 
21.3 
13.1 
5.7 



29.7 
17.4 



35.0 
21 .8 
17.4 
9.6 
6.9 
7.4 



14.1 
22.7 
23.9 
23.5 
23.7 

31 



18.8 
9.7 

11.5 
9.4 



REPEATED REPEATED 
EXACTLY , 2 OR MORE 
ONE CRAOl' GRADES 



87.5 



REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


K'ORTN 


1ST GR 


2ND GR 


3R0 CR 


JTll GR 


5TH GR 


6TH GR 


7TH GR 


8TH GR 



12.9 



17.1 



13.2 9.3 



8.6 



8.7 



92.6 


7. A 


22. 5 


25 S 


1 A 1 
ID. 1 


15.9 


10.4 


12.2 


13.3 


13.3 


13.6 


97^8 


2.2 


14!5 


25^7 


16.4 


11.9 


7.8 


6.6 


6.2 


7.9 


7.5 


5S'.8 


41 .2 


6.9 


26 2 


18.6 


16.2 


13.2 


13.4 


15.4 


21 .6 


13.8 


86.8 


13.3 


13.6 


24.2 


16.6 


13.0 


10.0 


9.0 


9.9 


12.9 


9.8 


08.7 


11.3 


11.8 


28.2 


17.9 


13.6 


8.2 


8.0 


6.9 


10.0 


8.5 


92 6 


7 4 


17 . 2 


19.8 


22.7 


12.7 


7.5 


8.5 


5.8 


4.1 


13.0 


84!8 


15^2 


9.1 


25.4 


14.2 


18.1 


13.3 


10.6 


10.7 


10.8 


10.9 


86.3 


13.7 


5 . 1 


20.7 


18.5 


15.0 


1^.7 


12.2 


11.6 


12.4 


10.1 


88 5 


11.5 


15.6 


if ml 


16. S 


11 »6 


7.4 


6.9 


7.6 


11 .6 


8.6 


86.8 


13.2 


16.3 


21 .3 


19.1 


9.6 


17.4 


13.8 


6.7 


15.1 


12.1 


82.3 


17.7 


10.1 


27. 1 


18.0 


14.3 


9.9 


10.3 


9.9 


13.7 


10.6 


89.0 


10^9 


1l!9 


27.3 


17.0 


13.9 


9.1 


8.0 


8.0 


10.9 


8.S 


92.2 


7.8 


15.3 


23. 5 


16.9 


11.3 


9.3 


6.8 


8.0 


10.4 


8.7 


96.2 


3.8 


21 7 


.J 


14.$ 


10.7 


7.4 


6.3 


7.1 


8.3 


7.5 


83.3 


16.7 


10.8 


25.8 


15.8 


12.6 


10.6 


9.6 


9.6 


14.6 


12.5 


91 .2 


8.8 


13.4 


24.1 


17.9 


15.0 


7.6 


8.3 


8.7 


9.0 


7.9 


90.1 


9.9 


12.9 


27.4 


17.9 


12.1 


10.2 


7.8 


7.5 


10.6 


5.3 


92.7 


7.3 


21 8 


29.6 


17.5 


13.9 


5.3 


6.6 


6.3 


8.1 


4.6 


80.1 


19.9 


12.7 


25.2 


22.3 


15 4 


13.5 


9.5 


11 .3 


16.1 


17.2 


87.9 


12.1 


13.0 


25.9 


16.9 


13.2 


Q 0 
7. A 


8.6 


8.6 


11.5 


9.0 


80.3 


19.7 


8.4 


27.6 


19.3 


14.9 


9.9 


10.9 


10.7 


14.3 


8.5 


87.9 


12.1 


11.9 


27.1 


15.5 


12.7 


8.3 


8.8 


7.1 


12.4 


11.8 


88.2 


11.9 


13.7 


25.9 


17.4 


13.6 


9.6 


7.9 


9.2 


11.0 


8.7 


95.3 


4.7 


18.3 


20.2 


16.9 


11.9 


10.1 


6.2 


7.5 


8.0 


7.0 


96.8 


3.2 


26.7 


19.3 


18.7 


9.4 


6.4 


6.8 


4.7 


8.2 


3.0 


98.2 


1.8 


21.0 


27.4 


10.1 


5.6 


8.1 


6.1 


8.3 


5.4 


12.4 


88.8 


11 .2 


14.6 


27.2 


17.0 


13.8 


8.9 


8.0 


7.8 


9.3 


8.6 


88.3 


11.7 


10.6 


26.2 


14.7 


13.0 


9,1 


7.4 


8.6 


15.2 


10.3 


83.2 


16.8 


15.0 


27.6 


16.7 


12.8 


6.2 


8.0 


7.9 


15.5 


9.4 


85.8 


14.2 


10.5 


23.8 


18.9 


12.6 


10.4 


9.6 


9.6 


12.1 


10.2 


90.9 


9.1 


15.1 


17.5 


12.0 


8.6 


7.4 


9.1 


14.4 


19.8 


5.9 


81 .3 


18.7 


10.7 


22.8 


20.4 


13.1 


11.6 


14.2 


13.5 


16.7 


12.7 


87.1 


12.9 


12.5 


25.9 


17.2 


13.1 


9.3 


&.6 


8.7 


12.0 


9.7 


93.6 


6.4 


13.3 


26.3 


16.7 


14.6 


8.4 


11.2 


10.5 


7.2 


1.9 


96.6 


3.4 


28.6 


13.9 


12.4 


13.3 


7.9 


6.5 


10.0 


10.6 


10.8 


90.8 


9.2 


27.0 


22.4 


18.0 


14.3 


10.7 


2.9 


7.7 


9.6 


10.3 



*coiUHn 1 was calculated as the percentage or all children (entire population). 

'CDlums 2-12 were calculated as Percentage o( children V(ho repeated at least one grade {t8x or population), and are not based on all children. 

soi«CE: U.S. Dcpartuent or Education. National center (or Education statistics. "National Education Longitudinal study or i988. ease Year student 
survey". 
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Figure 1.2. Percentage of eighth 
graders who repeated at Seast one grade, 

by year of birth 



Percentage 




1974 & later 1973 1972 & before 

Year of birth 

SOURCE: U.S. Dept. ED. NCES. NELS:88 BY 
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Not surprisingly, students in the lowest 
grades quartile are five times more likely 
than those in the highest grades quartile to 
repeat a grade (34 percent vs, 6 percent). 
However, among those who ever repeated 
a grade, while 22 percent of students with 
grades in the top grades quartile in eighth 
grade had repeated kindergarten, only 11 
percent of students in the lowest 25 percent 
of grades had repeated kindergarten. 

Students whose parents never finished high 
school are three times as likely to repeat a 
grade as students whose parents are college 
graduates (35 percent vs. 10 percent or 
less). Family composition also appears to 
be related to grade retention. Students 
who live with both a mother and father are 
far less likely to repeat a grade, compared 
with students who live with mother only, 
father only, mother and male guardian, 
father and female guardian, or other 
relative or non-relative. Students in 
households with other relatives or 
non-relatives are more likely to repeat a 
grade than students living with mother and 
guardian, father and guardian, mother only 
or father only* 

Public school students are more likely than 
Catholic, independent, and other private 
school students to repeat a grade. 
However, among those who ever repeated 
a grade, twice as many independent and 
other private school students as public 
school students repeat kindergarten. 

As discussed above, some diverse patterns 
are seen among those who repeat grades. 



Among those who ever repeated a 
grade, twice as many independent 
and other private school students 
as public school students repeat 
kindergarten. 



Among those who ever repeated a grarie, 
students who are younger, Asian, or white, 
who have high parental-education levels, or 
are enrolled in independent or other private 
schools are more likely to repeat 
kindergarten than students who are older, 
Hispanic, or black, have low parental- 
education levels, or are enrolled in public 
school. Those students with high grades 
and from high SES families appear to be 
more likely to be held back in 
kindergarten, perhaps for maturational or 
developmental reasons. Among those who 
ever repeated a grade, students who repeat 
upper elementary grades are likely to have 
low grades, limited-English proficiency, or 
to come from a low SES quartile (which 
have all been shown to be related to 
academic problems). In later grades, grade 
retention is common for academic or 
cognitive reasons instead of for 
maturational reasons. 

Children at Risk 

As we look at various demographic 
characteristics of these eighth graders, it 
becomes apparent that some groups of 
children have higher degrees of risk of 
school failure* Certain key factors have 
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been found to be associated with "at risk" 
status. 

According to Pallas, Natriello and McDill 
(1989), an "educationally disadvantaged" 
child is one who has been exposed to 
certain background factors or experiences 
in lormal schooling, family, or community. 
These factors, which are not independent, 
have been shown to be correlated with 
poor performance in school. Some 
commonly used predictors of disadvantage 
which they feel are important to consider 
are living in a poor household or a single 
parent family, having a poorly educated 
mother, and having a non-English-language 
background. 

Pallas, Natriello and McDill (1989) note 
that it is not possible to measure the 
number of educationally disadvantaged 
children precisely. Therefore, we have to 
rely on broad indicators. It is important to 
point out that not all poor children are 
educationally disadvantaged. Having a 
single risk factor does not indicate a child 
is destined for failure. For example, living 
in a single parent home or being non-white 
does not automatically mean a child is at 
risk of educational failure. And, in fact, 
most non-white students and students from 
single parent homes do succeed in school. 

However, certain combinations of risk 
factors have been shown to be particularly 
detrimental to success. Examples of these 
are single parent homes with low incomes 
and parents with limited-English 
proficiency who have no high school 



diploma. Educational disadvantage should 
be understood in the context of how 
children interact with their family, school, 
and community. It may be especially 
important to look at children who do well, 
in spite of multiple risk factors. 

NELS:88 provides some indicators of at- 
risk status. These include (among others) 
living in a single parent femily, low 
parental education or income, limited- 
English proficiency, having a brother or 
sister who dropped out of high school, and 
being at home alone without an aduh for a 
long period (e.g. greater than 3 hours) on 
weekdays. It is interesting to look at how 
these risk factors interrelate with other 
contextual variables. 

Pallas, Natriello and McDill (1989) note 
that between 10 and 25 percent of children 
may be classified as disadvantaged, in 
terms of any one indicator. Although most 
estimates are between one-fifth and one- 
fourth, some believe as many as one-third 
of children are at risk. In order to examine 
how many students are at varioiis degrees 
of risk, using the six factors mentioned 
above, the percentage of students with no 
risk factors, one risk factor, and two or 
more risk factors was computed. 

Table 1.4 shows that, overall, 53 percent of 
students have no risk factors, 26 percent 
have one risk factor, and 20 percent have 
two or more. Although there are basically 
no differences by sex, at-risk status can be 
seen to vary greatly by race/ethnicity. 
Blacks, American Indians, and Hispanics 
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Table 1,4.— Percentage of eighth graders with one or aore risk factors. Say 
selected bocfcground characteristics 





No 


One 


Two or 


Background 


Risk 


Risk 


More Risk 


Characteristics 


Factors* 


Factor 


Factors 


TOTAL 


53.3 


26.3 


20.4 


sac 








Hale 


53.2 


27.0 


19.7 


Female 


53.4 


25.5 


21.1 


RACE/ETHHICm 








Asian/Pacific Islander 


57.5 


27.3 


15.2 


Hispanic 


32.0 


31.5 


36.6 


Black 


28.4 


30.7 


40,9 


White 


61.5 


24.5 


14.0 


American Indian/ 








Alaskan Native 


35.3 


33.2 


31.5 



* Risk factors include sir^le parent family, low parent edjcation. United 
English proficiency, low facsily income, sibling dropout, and hone alone nore 
than 3 hours on weekdays. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student 
Survey." 
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are at least twice as likely as Asians and 
whites to have two or more risk factors. 
Whites are more likely than Hispanics, 
blacks, and.American Indians to have no 
risk factors. Comparisons among students 
in various socioeconomic status quartiles 
and parent education levels are not made, 
as family income and parent education are 
both included as risk factors in computing 
the number of risks in table 1.4. 



Fifty-three percent of students 
have no risk factors, 26 percent 
have 1 risk factor, and 20 percent 
have 2 or more. 



Table 1.5 displays the percentage of eighth 
graders with six specific risk factors. 
Differences by sex are very small. As 
expected, race/ethnicity shows differences 
in rates of risk factors Blacks are more 
likely than all other ethnic groups to live in 
a single parent family. American Indians 
are more likely than Asians and whites to 
live in a single parent family. Blacks are 
more likely than all other groups (except 
American Indians) to be living in a family 
with low income (less than $15,000 a 
year). American Indians are more likely 
than whites and Asians to live in a low- 
income family. Blacks are more likely 
than Asians, Hispanics, and whites to be 
left home alone for more than 3 hours a 
day. Also, American Indian students are 
more likely than whites to be left home 
alone for more than 3 L.^urs a day. 



Hispanic students are more likely 
than other students to have 
parents who have no high school 
diploma, or to have a sibling who 
dropped out of high school 



Hispanic students are far more likely than 
other students to have parents who have no 
high school diploma. In particular, they 
are four times as likely as Asians, twice as 
likely as blacks, five times as likely as 
whites, and twice as likely as American 
Indians to have poorly educated parents. 
As expected, Hispanics and Asians are 
more likely than blacks and whites to be 
limited-English-proficient. Hispanic 
students are more likely than Asians, 
blacks, and whites to have a sibling who 
dropped out of high school. In addition, 
American Indian students are more likely 
than Asians to have a sibling who dropped 
out. 



How They Feel About Themselves 

A very important facet of adolescents* 
lives is their general self-concept: how they 
feel about themselves and their self-worth. 
A general self-concept scale was used on 
the NLS-72 and HS&B surveys, and the 
same scale items were used in NELS:88. 
General self-esteem is seen as "a liking 
and respect for myself* (Kanouse et al. 
1980). 
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Table 1.5. —Percentage of eighth graders uith various risk factors, by selected backgromd characteristics 













Has a 


Home 






Parents 


Limited 


Income 


Sibling 


Alone 




Parent 


Have No 


English 


Less 


Who 


Hore 


Background 


is 


H.S. 


Profi- 


Than 


Dropped 


Than 3 


Characteristics 


Single 


Diploma 1/ 


ciency 


$15,000 


Out 


Hrs. 


TOTAL 


22.3 


10.5 


2.3 


21.3 


10.0 


13.6 


SEX 














Male 


22.0 


10.1 


2. A 


20.0 


10.3 


14.3 


Female 


22.5 


11.0 


2.2 


22.2 


9.8 


13.0 


RACE/ETHNICITY 














Asian/Pacific 














Islander 


1A.2 


8.8 


7.1 


17.8 


6.1 


15.9 


Hispanic 


23. A 


33. A 


8.8 


37.5 


16.0 


16.3 


Black 


A6.5 


15.8 


1.6 


A7.0 


13.0 


19.5 


White 


17.7 


6.2 


0.8 


U.l 


8.8 


12.0 


Arrerican Indian 














& iriative Alaskan 


31.1 


13.A 


8.6 


AO.l 


15.1 


18.6 



'Neither of the student's parents haVe a high school diploma. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey." 
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Based on self report, students were 
grouped by standardized self-concept 
scores into three groups: low, medium, 
and high, with approximately one-third in 
each group. Table 1.6 displays the 
percentage of eighth graders in low, 
medium, and high self-concept groups. 
Overall, 37 percent of students fall into the 
low self-concept group, 27 percent fall into 
the medium self-concept group, and 35 
percent fall into the high self-concept 
group. 

As shown in other research (e.g.. High 
School and Beyond), males are more likely 
than females to show the highest self- 
concept levels. Blacks are more likely 
than v/hites, Hispanics, Asians, and 
American Indians to score in the high self- 
concept group. Limited-English 
proficiency appears to be related to self- 
concept. LEP students are more likely 
than non-LEP students to score at the 
lowest self-concept level. 

Self-concept has been found to be related 
to students' grades, test scores, and other 
outcomes (Coleman et al. 1966). It is 
evident that academic factors relate to 
general self-concept. Students whose 
grades place them in the lowest grades 
quartile are more likely than those whose 
grades are in the highest grade quartile to 
have low self-concept scores. As found in 
research on the High School and Beyond 
data, those with low postsecondary 
education aspirations (plan only to fmish 
high school) are far more likely to have a 
low self-concept score than those who plan 



to be college graduates. For example, 
while 36 percent of those planning to 
graduate from college have a low self 
concept, 50 percent of those planning only 
to graduate from high school have a low 
self concept score. Those who don't plan 
to fmish high school are also more likely 
than those who plan to be college 
graduates to have a low self-concept score. 

"Locus of control" is a psychological term 
which signifies the degree of control one 
perceives one has over one's life. It 
indicates the direction in which a person's 
inner psychological reference point lies, 
and is located on a scale from high 
external locus to high internal locus. Table 
1.6 also displays the percentage of eighth 
graders in three categories of locus of 
control: high external, neutral (that is, 
neither high external nor high internal) and 
high internal locus of control groups. 

In this analysis, about 33 percent of 
students were classified as having high 
external locus scores, 33 percent as having 
neutral locus scores (that is, neither high 
external nor high internal locus) and 34 
percent as having high internal locus 
scores. Students who have high external 
locus of control scores tend to rely on 
external or outside sources. These students 
may feel they themselves have little control 
over the direction their lives are going. In 
addition, they are more apt than others to 
believe in "luck" rather than in planning or 
effort for getting ahead. Students with 
high internal locus scores, on the other 
hand, are more likely than others to 
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Tabic I.6.— Percentage of eighth graders in loir, neditM afxl high self concept gnx^, 
and hfs^ external, neutral and hig^i internal locu» of control groups, tsy 
selected background characteristics 





LOU 


HEDIUH 


HIGH 






HIGH 




HIGH 




SELF 


seCf 


SELF 






EXTERNAL 


NEUTRAL 


INTERNAL 




CONCEPT 


CONCEPT 


CONCEPT 






LOCUS 


1/ 


LOCUS 



TOTAL 



37.4 



27.3 



35.2 



33.0 



32.9 



34.1 



SEX 
Hale 
Female 



31.0 
43.9 



27.9 
26.8 



41.1 
29.4 



33.8 
32.2 



33.4 
32.4 



32.8 
35.4 



RACE/ETHNICITY 

Asian and 

Pacific Islander 
Hispanic 
Black 
White 

American Indian and 
Native Alaskan 

S£S QUARTILE 
Lowest Quartile 
25-49X 
50-75% 

Highest Quartile 

GRADES 
Lowest Quartile 
25-49% 
50-75% 

Highest Quartile 

LAKGa\GE PROFICIENCY 
Limited English 
Nonaimited English 

PSH PLANS 
Won't Finish High 
School 

High School graduate 
Vocational, Trade, 
or Business 
Attend college 
College graduate 
Graduate school 



39.5 


26.9 


33.6 


35.3 


32.7 


31.9 


38.6 


26.5 


34.9 


A3.2 


28.9 


27.9 


19.2 


31.5 


49.4 


39.9 


29.9 


30.1 


40.4 


26.8 


32.8 


29.8 


34.2 


35.8 


38.3 


23.9 


37.8 


47.5 


23.3 


29.2 


39.3 


27.0 


33. S 


45.2 


29.6 


25.2 


38.6 


27.2 


34.3 


36.7 


31.4 


31.8 


37.5 


27.5 


34.9 


28.2 


35.6 


36.8 


34.4 


27.7 


37.9 


22.1 


34.8 


43.1 


46.1 


25.2 


28.8 


50.1 


29.5 


20.4 


39.9 


28.3 


31.8 


38.1 


34.9 


27.0 


35.1 


30.0 


34.9 


29.0 


34.7 


36.4 


30.1 


25.7 


44.2 


16.9 


33.0 


50.2 


42.8 


28.1 


29.1 


58.3 


27.0 


14.8 


37.3 


27.3 


35.4 


32.4 


33.0 


34.6 


55.1 


21.2 


23.7 


69.7 


19.5 


10.8 


49.8 


24.9 


25.3 


57.1 


27.4 


15.5 


42.2 


27.3 


30.5 


44.2 


32.3 


23.7 


44.4 


27.3 


28.2 


42.5 


33.8 


23.7 


35.9 


29.0 


35.1 


26.2 


36.5 


37.3 


27.4 


25.7 


46.9 


22.2 


29.3 


48.5 


nor high internal. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey." 
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attribute internal forces for their own 
success or failure. They are mere likely 
than high external locus students to feel 
they have control over the direction in 
which their lives are going, and tend not to 
believe in luck. Males and females show 
only slight differences in locus of control. 

Racial/ethnic differences are pronounced, 
however. In particular, American Indians 
and Hispanics are more likely than Asians 
and whites to be classified in the high 
external locus of control category. Blacks 
are more likely than whites to show high 
external locus. Whites are more likely 
than Asians, Hispanics, and blacks to show 
high internal locus of control. Limited- 
English-proficient (LEP) students are 
almost twice as likely as non-LEP students 
to show high external locus. 

Socioeconomic status appears to be related 
to locus of control. Students in the lowest 
SES quartile are twice as likely as those in 
the highest SES quartile to show high 
external locus. Grades also appear to be 
related to locus of control. Students in the 
lowest grades quartile are almost three 
times as likely as those in the highest 
grades quartile to show high external locus. 
Postsecondary education plans also appear 
to be related to locus of control. Those 
students with no plans to finish high school 
are more likely than other students to show 
high external locus. StudeLts planning to 
be college graduates are more likely to 
show high internal locus, compared with 
those who do not plan to finish high 
school, those who plan to graduate from 



high school, those planning vocational or 
trade school, or those who plan to attend 
some college. 

Where They Go to School 

Table 1.7 displays general information 
about the schools in which eighth graders 
are enrolled. Eighty-eight percent of all 
eighth graders are enrolled in public 
schools, about 8 percent in Catholic 
schools, about 1 percent in "independent" 
schools, and 4 percent in other private 
schools (see figure 1.3). 

The "independent" category refers to a 
group of elite private schools which are 
members of the National Association of 
Independent Schools. These schools are 
primarily non-religious, but include some 
religious schools. The "other private" 
category refers to private schools that do 
not classify themselves as either Catholic 
or independent. The majority of schools in 
this category are Lutheran, fundamentalist 
Christian academies, Jewish schools, etc. 
The NELS:88 school descriptive report (to 
be released at a later date)' will 
disaggregate the public schools (e.g. urban- 
public, suburban-public, rural-public) in its 
reporting. It will also discuss student 
background characteristics for each of the 
sectors. 

As noted previously, the number of schools 
attended by American eighth graders is 
over 38,000. School enrollment ranges 
from 6 to 3,940, with a median enrollment 
of 320. This figure is affected by the 
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Table 1 .7— Percentage of eighth graders who are enrolled in various school 
sectors, by selected background characteristics 



Background 


Public 


Catholic 


Independent 


Other Private 


Characteristics 


School 


School 


School 


School 


TOTAL 


87.9 


7.5 


1.0 


3.6 


SCHOOL GRADE ^AN 










K-8 


40.6 


46.9 


1.1 


11.4 


K-12 


51.8 


0.0 


10.6 


37.6 


7-12 


89.7 


4.9 


3.5 


1.9 


5-8 


99.9 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


6-8 




□ 0 


n 1 


n n 


7-8 


98.2 


1.1 


0.1 


0.5 


7-9 


99.2 


0.5 


0.1 


0.2 


URBANICITY 










Urban 


77.3 


14.1 


2.3 


6.2 


Suburban 


87.8 


8.1 


0.9 


3.3 


Rural 


96.7 


1.3 


0.1 


1.8 


GEOGRAPHIC REGION 










Northeast 


83.0 


12.7 


1.8 


2.5 


Korth Central 


85.8 


10.1 


0.5 


3.6 


South 


90.9 


4.3 


1.1 


3.7 


West 


90.1 


4.9 


0.7 


4.3 


RACE/ETHHICITY 










Asian and 










Pacific Islander 


83.8 


8.8 


3.2 


4.2 


Hispanic 


90.5 


7.9 


0.4 


1.2 


Black 


92.9 


5.7 


0.5 


0.9 


White 


86.7 


7.8 


1.1 


4.4 


American Indian and 










Native Alaskan 


92.0 


3.4 


0.3 


4.3 


SES QUARTILE 










Lowest Quart ile 


96.3 


3.0 


0.0 


0.7 


25-49% 


90.6 


7.3 


0.1 


2.1 


50-j^% 


86.8 


9.0 


0.4 


3.6 


Highest Quartile 


78.0 


10.7 


3.5 


7.9 


PARENT EDUCATION 










Less than High School 


97.5 


2.1 


0.0 


0.4 


High School Graduate 


91.9 


6.2 


0.1 


1.8 


Some College 


89.5 


7.5 


0.3 


2.6 


College graduate 


80.2 


11.3 


1.9 


6.6 


HA Degree/equivalent 


81.4 


8.3 


3.3 


7.0 


PhD Degree/equivalent 


68.8 


10.8 


7.8 


12.7 


TEST QUARTILE 










Lot^est Quart ile 


94.2 


4.3 


0.1 


1.4 


25-49% 


90.1 


7.0 


0.3 


2.6 


50-75% 


85.4 


9.4 


0.7 


4.5 


Highest Quartile 


81.5 


9.7 


2.8 


6.0 



so^ai U.S. DGpartacnt of Education. Hatlon&l center for Education statistics. 'National Education 
Longitudinal study of i988: Base voar student survey." 
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Figure 1.3. Percentage of eighth graders 
enrolled in public and private schools 



Public 

88% 




Source: U.S. Dept. of ED, NELS:88, Base Year 
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large proportion of private schools in the 
total, which generally have smaller student 
bodies than public schools. 

Overall, 73 percent of the students are 
enrolled in middle and junior high schools 
(grades 5-8, 6-8, 7-8 or 7-9). Fourteen 
percent are enrolled in K-8 schools, 4 
percent in K-12 schools, and 8 percent in 
7-12 schools (see appendix A for a 
distribution of numbers and percentages of 
students enrolled in schools with different 
grade spans). Figure 1.4 presents a graphic 
representation of the distribution of grade 
spans in eighth-grade schools. 

An interesting enrollment pattern emerges 
when we compare type of school and grade 
span. Almost all students enrolled in 
middle and junior high schools (grades 5-8, 
6-8, 7-8, or 7-9) are in public schools 
(99%). This is in contrast to schools with 
K-8 grade spans, where public schools 
comprise only about 41 percent of the total 
enrollment, and Catholic schools comprise 
47 percent. Students in K-12 schools are 
more likely than those in middle or junior 
high schools to be in independent schools 
or in other private schools. 

Overall, 25 percent of the eighth grade 
students attend urban schools, 44 percent 
are in suburban schools, and 31 percent 
are in rural schools. Rural students 
overwhelmingly attend public schools 
(97 percent), while far fewer urban 
students are enrolled in public schools 
(77 percent). Students in urban schools are 
more likely than suburban students and 



rural students to be in other private 
schools. 

Over 90 percent of Hispanic, black, and 
American Indian students attend public 
schools. Asian students are more likely 
than other subgroups to be enrolled in 
independent schools. Ninety-six percent of 
the students in the lowest socioeconomic 
status (SES) quartile are in public schools, 
as compared with only 78 percent of 
highest SES quartile students. Students in 
the highest SES quartile are more likely 
than those in the lowest SES quartile to be 
enrolled in Catholic schools, independent 
schools, and other private schools. 

Almost all students whose parents did not 
fmish high school are in public schools 
(98 percent). A smaller percentage of 
those whose parents are college graduates 
are in public school, compared with those 
whose parents did not fmish high school. 
Students whose parents obtained master^s 
and Ph.D. degrees are less likely than 
those with parents who did not fmish high 
school to be in public school. In addition, 
students with parents who have college 
degrees are more likely than those with 
parents who did not fmish high school to 
attend Catholic schools. Students who 
score in the top 25 percent on the cognitive 
test are less likely than those who score in 
the bottom 25 percent of the cognitive test 
to enroll in public schools. Students who 
score in the top 25 percent of the cognitive 
test are more likely than those who score 
in the bottom 25 percent to attend other 
private schools. 
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Figure 1.4. Percentage of eighth graders 
in schools with various grade spans 



Grades 6-8 




14% 



SOURCE: U.S. Dept. ED. NOES, NELS:88 BY 
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Chapter 2: Experiences in School 



School is a major activity in the lives of 
adolescents. While there have been pre- 
vious longitudinal studies of high school 
students, until now there has not been a 
national study that reports the educational 
experiences of elementary or middle school 
students. This is the first time that a 
nationally representative portrait of eighth 
graders^ academic experiences, participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities, and 
perceptions of school climate can be 
drawn. 

Chapter 2 covers several major topics, the 
first of which focuses on school outcomes: 
test scores and grades. This is followed by 
an overview of the academic courses 
commonly taken by eighth graders. The 
next topic examines student participation in 
extracurricular activities. The last section 
centers on student reports of school spirit, 
discipline, and relations with teachers, 
along with impressions of school safety. 
Similarities and differences in school 
experiences are examined by selected 
subgroups defined by sex, racial or ethnic 
groups, standardized test quartiles, and 
grade achievement. Comparisons are also 
made in terms of school-level variables, 
such as school type. 

How They Are Doing: Test Scores and 
Grades 

One way to determine how eighth graders 
are doing in school is to examine their 



achievement on cognitive tests. A series 
of cognitive tests in mathematics, reading, 
science, and history and government was 
designed specifically for the NELS:88 
study. For this report, the discussion 
focuses primarily on results of the 
mathematics and reading tests.^ Test 
results in these two areas are reported by 
behaviorally-anchored proficiency level 
scores. Proficiency scores relate 
meaningful behaviors to various points on 
a total score scale. vSimilar scaling 
procedures are also used with National 
Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) tests. The NELS:88 mathematics 
test has three levels of proficiency, and the 
reading test has two levels. 

A description of the proficiency scores and 
examples of mathematics and reading items 
at various levels are included in appendix 
C. Sample questions represent the types of 
tasks students can solve successfully at 
each level. 

Skills in reading and mathematics are 
assumed to follov/ a building-block pattern. 
That is, the skills required to master the 
basic level are assumed to be necessary to 
achieve proficiency at a higher level. For 
example, students proficient at the highest 
mathematics level (advanced level) can 
carry out arithmetical operations (such as 
addition, subtraction, division, and 
multiplication) on whole numbers (basic 
level); can carry out operations witii 
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decimals, fractions, percents, and roots 
(intermediate level); and can also perform 
problem-solving tasks, including some 
geometry concepts and simple equations 
(advanced level). Performance at the 
advanced level requires, in addition, 
conceptual understanding or the 
development of a solution strategy. 

Students proficient at the highest level in 
reading (advanced level) can demonstrate 
reading comprehension skills which include 
reproduction of detail and identifying the 
author's main thought (basic level), and 
can also make inferences beyond the 
author's main thought or understand and 
evaluate relatively abstract concepts 
(advanced level). 

To interpret NELS:88 proficiency scores, 
we state whether or not a student is at or 
below a given threshold. For example, 
when we discuss basic level mathematics 
performance, we report what percentage of 
a subgroup is proficient at the basic-level, 
but is not yet proficient at the intermediate 
level.^ 



disconcerting that about 20 percent of 
American eighth graders do not demon- 
strate mastery of whole number addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
Such skills are generally considered 
necessary to perform everyday tasks. 
Approximately 41 percent of the eighth 
graders (22 percent at the intermediate 
level, plus 19 percent at the advanced 
level), have at least mastered mathematics 
material traditionally taught in elementary 
and junior high school (decimals, fractions, 
and percents). According to teacher 
reports, the majority of the eighth grade 
students are exposed to decimals, fractions, 
and percents in their classes. On the basis 
of these reports, one would expect that a 
higher number of students would 
successfully solve these types of problems. 



Only about 41 percent of the 
eighth graders have mastered 
mathematics material traditionally 
taught in elementary and junior 
high school 



Fijpare 2.1 presents the percentage of all 
students who are proficient at each 
mathematics level Overall, 19 percent do 
not show proficiency at the basic level, 40 
percent are proficient at the basic level 
(whole number operations), 22 percent are 
proficient at the intermediate level 
(decimals, fractions, and percents) and 19 
percent are proficient at the advanced level 
(simple problem-solving, including 
geometry and simple equations). It is 



Figure 2.2 displays the percentage of 
white, Asian, Hispanic, black, and 
American Indian subgroups who are 
proficient at various levels. As figure 2.2 
indicates, there appear to be large racial 
and ethnic differences between levels of 
mathematics proficiency. Three-quarters of 
Hispanics (28 + 47 percent) and three- 
quarters of blacks (29 + 49 percent) do not 
demonstrate mastery of simple operations 
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Figure 2.1. Percentage of all students 
proficient at each mathematics level 



Intermediate 




SOURCE: U.S. Dept. ED. NOES, NELS:88 BY 
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Figure 2.2. Percentage of eighth graders 
proficient at each mathematics level 

by race 

Race/ethnicity 



Asian 



White 



Hispanic 



Black 



American Indian 




0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
Percentage at each level 

Advanced Mi Intermediate 
CZD Basic Below Basic 

SOURCE: U.S. Dept. ED. NCES, NELS:88 BY 
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About 30 percent of students who 
usually speak Spanish are unable 
to show basic reading proficiency. 



using decimals and fractions (intermediate 
level). The largest group differences are 
seen at the highest level, where items 
require problem-solving skills or 
conceptual understanding, Asian students 
clearly are over-represented at this level 
and far outscore all other groups. 

Results for reading are somewhat more 
encouraging than those for mathematics. 
Figure 2,3 presents the reading-level 
proficiency profile for all students. 
Overall, 14 percent of students score below 
the basic proficiency level, 52 percent are 
proficient at the basic level, and 34 percent 
are proficient at the advanced level. The 
majority of eighth graders can find 
information in the text, reproduce detail, 
and comprehend the author*s main thought. 

However, many have difficulty mastering 
complex reading skills such as inferring 
beyond the author*s main thought, showing 
understanding, or evaluating concepts 
(skills at the advanced level). 

As with mathematics, the reading test 
scores show considerable differences 
among racial/ethnic groups and among 
students speaking various languages, 
particularly at the advanced level 
(inference). As seen in table 2,2, the 
percentage of white and Asian students 
who demonstrate proficiency at the 
advanced (inference) level is double that of 
the Hispanic and black students. The 
percentage of both blacks and Hispanics 
who score below the basic level is double 
that of white students. 



Other studies (Higli School & Beyond and 
NAEP) have shown that performance gaps 
among races have narrowed over time, 
particularly for black students,^ However, 
the gaps between racial/ethnic subgroups 
remain fairly large. The continuing 
evidence of students* lack of success at 
high-level skills suggests that changes in 
academic programs, curriculum, and 
instruction may be necessary to improve 
the situation, especially for at-risk 
students. 

Tables 2,1 and 2,2, and figure 2,4 show the 
percentage of students in various 
racial/ethnic and language groups who are 
proficient at each mathematics and reading 
proficiency level, M can be seen in tables 
2,1 and 2,2, about 30 percent of students 
who usually speak Spanish or another non- 
English language score below the basic 
proficiency level m math and below the 
basic level in reading. Few students who 
usually speak Spanish or another language 
score at the advanced level in reading. 
These students may be at high risk of 
school failure. Interestingly, those who 
usually speak a language other than 
English or Spanish are more likely than 
those who speak English or those who 
speak Spanish to show proficiency at the 
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Figure 2.3. Percentage of all students 
proficient at each reading level 




34% 



SOURCE: U.S. Dept. ED., NOES, NELS:88 BY 
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Table 2.1.-'Percent8ge of students fn various rocfal/ethnfc and language groups 
who are proficient at each mathdnatics proficiency level 



Student 


BeloM 








Characteristics 


Basic 


Basic 


Intermediate' 


Auvanced 


lUlAL 


lo«o 




00 1 
cc. 1 


ifl ft 


RACe/ETHMSCITY 










ASian ana 










Pacific Islander 


13,4 


30,7 


21.2 


34.7 


Hispanic 


27,6 


46«8 


16-9 


8.7 


Black 


28,9 


49,4 


16.5 


5.3 


White 


15,5 


37.9 


24.3 


22.4 


American Indian and 










Native Alaskan 


S2.3 


49.8 


13.0 


4.8 


UNGUAGH Gf^OUPS 










Usually speaks English 




40.1 


22.4 


19.2 


Usually speaks Spanish 


34,4 


43.0 


14.4 


8.1 


Usually speaks other 










languages 


28.9 


30.0 


14.1 


27.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student 
Survey." 



Table 2.2.— Percentage of students in various racial/ethnic and language 
j^roups who are proficient at each reading proficiency level 



Student 


Below 






Characteristics 


Basic 


Basic 


Advanced 


TOTAL 


13.7 


52.4 


34.0 


RACH/ETKHICITY 








Asian and 








Pacific Islander 


14.8 


47.3 


37.9 


Hispanic 


21.0 


58.6 


20.5 


Black 


23.6 


58.1 


18.3 


White 


10.4 


50.7 


38.9 


American Indian and 








Native Alaskan 


27.3 


57.4 


15.4 


LANGUAGE GROIP 








Usually speaks English 


13.1 


52.2 


34.7 


Usually speaks Spanish 


32.5 


57.7 


9.9 


Usually speaks 








other languages 


28.6 


53.8 


17.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, "National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: 
Base Year SVudent Survey." 
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Fig. 2.4. Percentage oi eighth graders 
prolicient at each reading leveL 
by language usually spoken 

Language spoken 



English 



Other Language 



Spanish 




0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 
Percentage at each level 



Advanced Basic 
Below basic 



SOURCE: U.S. Dept. ED. NCES, NELS:88 BY 
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advanced level in math (these are primarily 
Asian students). 

A socioeconomic status (SES) composite 
scale score made up of father's and 
mother's education level, father's and 
mother's occupation and family income 
was computed for each student. Large 
socioeconomic status group differences in 
reading and mathematics achievement are 
seen. 

When socioeconomic status is taken into 
account, average majority-minority group 
differences in mathematics and in reading 
are reduced by about 25 to 30 percent for 
blacks, Hispanics and American Indians. 
In addition, students in the top 25% of 
socioeconomic status are eight times as 
likely as those in the bottom 25% to show 
proficiency at the advanced mathematics 
level ^9 percent vs. 5 percent). 

As seen in figure 2.5, among students in 
the bottom 25% of socioeconomic s^ *us, 
18 percent of Asians, 7 percent of Vr ^..ies, 
4 percent of Hispanics and 2 percent of 
blacks are proficient at the advanced 
mathematics level. As seen in figure 2.6, 
among students in the bottom 25 percent of 
socioeconomic status, about one quarter of 
Asians, Hispanics and blacks and 17 
percent of whites fail to show basic 
reading skills. 

Table 2.3 presents student reports of their 
grades (categorized into quartiles) from 
grade six until grade eight by various 



student background characteristics. 
Females are more likely than males to 
report receiving grades which rank them in 
the highest quartile. Almost a third of 
females are classified as being in the 
highest quartile, while only a quarter of the 
males are in the same group. At the other 
extreme, only 21 percent of females report 
receiving grades that classify them in the 
lowest quartile, whereas 29 percent of 
males report receiving grades that place 
them in this same category. 

Asians were much more likely than other 
racial and ethnic groups to report receiving 
grades in the highest grade quartile. 
American Indians are more likely than 
Asians to report receiving grades that place 
them in the lowest quartile. 

There arc differences in grade quartiles 
with respect to the amount of time 
students spend on lonework each week. 
Students who spei <i 0 1/2 hours or more 
on homework per week are significantly 
more likely than those spending 3 hours or 
less to be classified in the highest grade 
quartile. 

A majority (62 percent) of the eighth 
graders who are classified in the highest 
test composite quartiles are also in the 
highest grade composite quartile. Forty-six 
percent of those students who are in the 
lowest test composite quartile also report 
receiving grades which place them in the 
lowest grade quartile. 
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Fig. 2.5. Percent of eighth graders in 
low 8c high SES groups who are pioficient 
in advanced mathematics, by race 

Race/ethnicity 
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White 




■I 




■1 


^1 
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SES groups 
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Fig 2.6. Percentage ol eighth graders in 
low & high SES groups who fail to show 
basic reading skills, by race 

Race/ethnicity 



Asian 



White 



Hispanic 



Black 




0 5 10 16 20 26 30 35 
Percentage below basic skills 

SES groups 
H9I HI 26% SES ■ LOW 25% SES 

Source: U.S. Dept. of ED, NELS:88, Base Year 
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Table 2.3.— Percentages of eighth graders classified into selected 
quartiles based on self-reported grades from grade six 
until grade eight, by selected background characteristics 



Grade Quartiles 



Studertt 


Lowest 






Highest 


characteristics 


Quartile 


25-49% 


50-74% 


Quartile 


TOTAL 


24.9 


22.2 


24.6 


28.3 


SEX 










Hale 


28.7 


22.6 


23.7 


25.0 


Female 


21.1 


21.9 


25.5 


31.5 


RACE/ETHNICITY 










Asian and 










Pacific Islander 


16.5 


16.2 


21 .3 


/ £. 1 
HO, I 


Hispanic 


30.6 






10 7 

ly. f 


Black 


28.8 


28.3 


26.3 


16.6 


White 


23.4 


20.9 


24.4 


31.2 


American Indian and 










Native Alaskan 


36.7 


27.6 


23.1 


12.6 


HONEUORK PER UEEK 










f^one 


48.0 


16.6 


17.8 


17.6 


Less than 2 Hours 


31.1 


23.5 


21.9 


23.5 


2-2.99 Hours 


29.0 


23.5 


24.3 


23.3 


3-5.49 Hours 


23.1 


23.9 


26.1 


26.9 


5.5-10.49 Hours 


18.9 


20.7 


24.1 


36.2 


10.5-12.99 Hours 


16.5 


17.4 


25.5 


40.6 


13-20.99 Hours 


15.8 


16.5 


27.4 


40.2 


21 or more Hours 


16.7 


18.1 


26.2 


39.1 


TEST C0M>OSITE QUARTILE 








Lowest Quartile 


45.6 


27.8 


19.7 


6.8 


25-49% 


31.4 


29.3 


25.7 


13.6 


50-74% 


17.9 


' 22.0 


30.5 


29.6 


Highest Quartile 


4.6 


9.9 


22.2 


62.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, "National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: 
Base Year Student Survey." 
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What Courses They Enroll In 

Most eighth graders are enrolled in four 
core academic courses: English, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies or 
history.^ Only a small percentage of 
students report not being enrolled in the 
core courses: English, 4 percent; math, 2 
percent; science, 4 percent; and, neither 
history nor social studies, 4 percent. 
Various course options are available to 
students who enroll in courses which cover 
a given subject area. For example, a math 
course may be classified as remedial math, 
regular math, honors or advanced math or 
algebra, and a science course may or may 
not include a laboratory. Percentages of 
students enrolled in specific classes are 
only reported here for mathematics, 
English, and science. 



1. Mathematics Course-taking 

Although the majority of students 
(58 percent) report enrolling in 
regular math, about one-third of 
students report being enrolled in 
more academically demanding 
courses. This group includes pre- 
algebra, algebra, advanced or 
honors classes, along with those 
reporting taking algebra along with 
a regular math class. Only 5 
percent report being enrolled in 
remedial math. Two-and-a-half 
percent report taking no math. 
These figures are presented in table 
24.' 



Gender differences in mathematics 
course enrollments are small, with 
about equal percentages of males 
and females taking each level of 
math classes. There are, however, 
some significant differences in 
course-taking by racial and ethnic 
groups. 

Asians report attending advanced 
math or algebra in higher percent- 
ages than other students. There are 
virtually no differences among 
blacks, whitens, Hispanics, and 
American Indian enrollments in 
regular math (Hispanics, 62 percent; 
blacks, 60 percent; whites, 58 
percent; American Indians, 
57 percent). Because Asians report 
enrolling in larger numbers in 
advanced math or algebra, they are 
less likely than other ethnic groups 
to report enrolling in regular math. 



Students enrolled in 
independent schools are 
more likely than those in 
other types of schools to 
report enrolling in an 
algebra class. 



Differences in math course-taking 
can also be related to standardized 
math test scores. Those students 
who score in the lowest quartile on 
the standardized math test are more 
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Table 2.4.— Percentage of eighth graders who report enrolling in various math 
courses or combinations of math courses, by selected background 
characteristics 





Course Enrollment 


Background 


Advanced Math/ 


Regular 




No 


Characteristics 


Algebra 2/ 


Hath 


Remedial Hath 3/ 


Hath 


total' 


32.2 


58.4 


5.2 


2.5 


SEX 










Hale 


31.8 


57.3 


6.2 


2.7 


Female 


32.7 


59.5 


4.3 


2.3 


RACE/ETKNICITY 










Asian and 










Pacific Islander 46.1 


41.7 


5.5 


4.4 


Hispanic 


24.4 


61.6 


7.8 


3.8 


Black 


26.3 


60.5 


7.3 


3.2 


Uhite 


33.9 


58.5 


4.4 


2.0 


American Indian and 








Native Alaskan 


26.3 


57.2 


8.4 


4.4 


HATH TEST QUARTILE 








4.8 


Lowest Quart ile 


11.1 


69.6 


11 .3 


25-49% 


18.3 


71.6 


5.7 


2.8 


50-74% 


33.7 


60 .6 




1 7 


Highest Quart ilc 


63.3 


34.1 


o.y 




MATH HONEUORIC 










None 


18.3 


63.3 


10.6 


4.6 


Less than 1 hour 


25.2 


65.0 


5.3 


2.7 


1 Hour 


32.4 


58.9 


5.0 


2.2 


2 Hours 


40.8 


52.4 


3.9 


1.5 


3 Hours 


49.1 


45.2 


2.6 


1.8 


4-6 Hours 


58.9 


36.7 


2.2 


1.2 


7-9 Hours 


66.4 


29.7 


1.5 


0.6 


10 or more Hours 


55.8 


33.7 


2.1 


4.9 


SCHOOL TYPE 










Public 


31.2 


59.8 


5.2 


2.5 


Catholic 


31.7 


53.3 


7.0 


2.5 


I ndependent 


69.6 


25.3 


2.7 


1.2 


Other Private 


48.0 


45.7 


1.9 


2.0 



Vercents do not add to 100 percent because 2 percent of students gave 
questionable responses and were excluded from the table (e.g, reported 
taking both algebra ard remedial math). There were differential response rates 
across categories, especially for racial/ethnic groups, and test quartile. 

'includes pre-algebrt-^, advanced or honors classes, algebra, and those reporting 
algebra and a regular math course. 

includes remedial math only and remedial math and regular math courses. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student 
Survey." 
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likely than those in the highest 
quartile to enroll in remedial math. 
Those students who score in the 
highest quartile are more likely than 
those in the bottom quartile to be 
enrolled jn advanced math or 
algebra. 

In terms of school type, table 2.4 
illustrates that independent school 
students are more likely to report 
enrolling in advanced math or 
algebra, compared to students in 
other types of schools. Advanced 
math, usually beginning with high 
school algebra, is often viewed as 
an integral part of a college 
preparatory program. 

2. Science Course-taking 

With regard to science course- 
taking, 96 percent of eighth graders 
report enrolling in some type of 
science course (table 2.5). While 
22 percent of students report taking 
a science course with a laboratory, 
74 percent report attending a 
science course without a laboratory. 
Four percent report taking no 
science at all. 

Gender differences in science class 
enrollment are small and non- 
significant. Asians are more likely 
than Hispanics and blacks to be 
enrolled in science classes with 
laboratories. 



As indicated in table 2.5, students 
enrolled in independent schools are 
far more likely than other students 
to enroll in science classes with 
laboratories. 

3. English Course-taking 

As seen in table 2.6, 84 percent of 
eighth graders report enrolling in 
regular English classes, and another 
12 percent report taking remedial 
English, either by itself or with 
regular English. Four percent of 
the eighth graders sampled report 
not enrolling in any English class. 
More females than males are 
enrolled in regular English. Males 
are more likely than females to be 
enrolled in remedial English. 

Whites are more likely than other 
ethnic groups to enroll in regular 
English. Hispanics are more likely 
than whites and blacks to be 
enrolled in remedial English. 
Those students in the lowest 
standardized test quartile are twice 
as likely as those in the highest test 
quartile to be enrolled in remedial 
English class. Eighteen percent of 
those in the lowest test quartile are 
in remedial English, while only 8 
percent of those in the highest 
quartile are in this type of course. 

Students scoring in the lowest 
quartile of the reading test are more 
likely not to be enrolled in any 
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Table 2.5.— Percentage of eighth graders who report enrolling in science 
course with laboratory, science course without laboratory, or 
no science course, by selected backgrouxi characteristics 





Course Enrollment 


Background 


Science Course 


Science Course 


No Science 


Characteristics 


with Laboratory 


without Laboratory 




TOTAL 


21.5 




/ / 


SEX 








Hale 


22.1 


r 




Female 


20.9 






RACE/ETHMICITY 








Asian and 








Pacific Islander 25.1 


65.7 


9.3 


Hispanic 


19.2 


72.5 


8.3 


Black 


19.5 


f H.H 


A n 

v. u 


White 


21.9 


7A R 

f HmO 




American Indian and 






Native Alaskan 


21.2 


73.4 


5.3 


SCIENCE TEST QUARTILE 






Lowest Quartile 


19.1 


74.0 


6.9 


25-49% 


18.9 


76.8 


4.4 


50-74 


21.1 


75.7 


3.2 


Highest Quartile 


25.6 


72.4 


2.0 


SCIENCE KOSUORK 








None 


19.3 


68.7 


12.0 


Less than 1 Hour 


20.5 


76.7 


2.7 


1 Hour 


22.5 


75.1 


2.5 


2 Hours 


24.2 


73.6 


2.1 


3 Hours 


26.4 


7K4 


2.2 


4-6 Hours 


29.5 


68.1 


2.4 


7-9 Hours 


2d.3 


69.7 


2.0 


10 Hours or more 


35.3 


64.4 


0.3 


SCHOOL TYPE 








Public 


21.5 


73.9 


4.6 


Catholic 


18.6 


79.1 


2.3 


Independent 


48.0 


48.1 


3.9 


Other Private 


21.5 


76.1 


2.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, "National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: 
Base Year Student Survey." 
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Table 2.6.— Percentage of eighth graders who report enrolling in regular English, 
remedial English, or no English course, by selected background 
characteristics 





Course Enrollment 


Background 


Regular English 


Kemediai cngiisn 1/ 


Ho English 


Characteristics 






TOTAL 


83.7 


1? 1 




sac 








Kale 


81.6 


13.8 


4.6 


Female 


85.8 


10.4 


3.8 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








Asian and 








Pacific Islander 81.0 


14.6 


4.4 


Hispanic 


76.4 


17.2 


6.4 


Black 


80.7 


11.3 


8.0 


White 


85.6 


11.3 


3.1 


American Indian and 






Native Alaskan 


74.4 


15.4 


10.2 


READING TEST 








QUARTILE 








Lowest Quart ile 


73.1 


17.9 


9.1 


25-49% 


82.4 


12.9 


4.7 


50-74% 


87.4 


10.4 


2.2 


Highest Quart ile 


91.0 


7.9 


1.1 



ENGLISH HOHEUORIC 

None 80.1 

Less than 1 Hour 83.8 

1 Hour 84.0 

2 Hours 85.9 

3 Hours 88.0 
4-5 Hours 86.8 
7-9 Hours 82.7 
10 Hours or more 76.5 



12. 
12. 
12. 
11. 
9. 
10. 



14.1 
21.1 



SCHCXM. TYPE 
Public 
Catholic 
Independent 
Other Private 



84.6 
73.4 
85.4 
83.2 



11.0 
23.4 
13.7 
15.0 



4.4 
3.2 
0.9 
1.8 



^Includes Remedial English alone and Remedial in addition to Regular English 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, "National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: 
Base Year Student Survey." 
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English course than students 
categorized into quartiles two 
through four. Those in the highest 
quartile are more likely than those 
in the lowest quartile to be enrolled 
in regular English. 

As seen in table 2.6, Catliolic 
school students are twice as likely 
to take remedial English as compar- 
ed with public school students, 
other private and independent 
school students. Catholic school 
students are less likely than other 
students to be enrolled in regular 
English classes. 

What Extracurricular Activities They 
Participate In 

The school lives of children are not limited 
to their academic experiences, but include 
time spent in school-based extracurricular 
activities. Extracurricular activities are 
those clubS) teams, and groups that 
students generally participate in during the 
hours before, during, or after school. This 
section presents some basic findings about 
student extracurricular activities in school. 
Table 2.7 shows that the most popular 
extracurricular activities reported by 
students are varsity sports (48 percent 
participating), intramural sports (43 percent 
participating), band/chorus (40 percent 
participating), drama/dance (31 percent 
participating), science fair (28 percent 
participating), and newspaper/yearbook 
(22 percent participating). Again, it is 
important to note that student reports of 



activities may be inflated. For example, it 
is unlikely that 48 percent of eighth grade 
students participate in varsity sports. The 
notion of "varsity sports" at the eighth 
grade level may not be the same as the 
perception we have of varsity sports at the 
high school level. 

Sports programs have the largest per- 
centage of student participation, with 
48 percent of students reporting parti- 
cipating in varsity and 43 percent 
participating in intramural sports. Males 
tend to report participating in these sports 
more often than females, with 54 percent 
of males and 42 percent of females 
reporting participating in varsity sports. 
This same pattern occurs for intramural 
sports. Forty-seven percent of males and 
38 percent of females report participating 
in intramural sports. Females are more 
likely than males to participate in 
band/chorus, and drama/dance. 

Students in the highest grade quartile are 
more likely than students in the lowest 
grade quartile to report participating in any 
of the extracurricular activities. This 
finding is not altogether surprising, since 
many schools have regulations that 
mandate specific grade requirements for 
participation in school-based extracurricular 
activities, and some students in the lowest 
grade quartiles may be ineligible for 
participation. 

Table 2.7 also illustrates enrollment in 
activities by school type. Students 
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Table 2.7.— Percentage of eighth graders who report participdting in various school-based 
extracurricular activities, by selected background characteristics. 









Activity 








scnool 
vars » ty 
Sports 


Intramural 
Sports 


Band/ 
Orchestra/ 
Chorus 


Dance/ 
Drama 


Science 
Fairs 


Student 

Newspaper/ 

Yearbook 


TOTAI 
lUIAl. 


47. y 


42.5 


39.8 


31.4 


28.3 


21.5 


SEX 














Hale 








27.1 


28.5 


19.6 


Female 


42.1 


38.2 


Aft 




pft 1 




RACE/ETHMICITY 














Asian and 














Pacific Islander 


43.1 


47.3 


36.5 


32.2 


29.4 


24.7 


Hispanic 


44.4 


39.5 


31.1 


30.7 


22.9 


20.5 


Black 


48.3 


45.0 


42.2 


30.9 


33.8 


27.5 


White 


48.4 


42.2 


40.9 


31.5 


27.9 


20.5 


American Indian and 














Native Alaskan 


46.6 


44.2 


31.4 


28.9 


31.5 


21.0 


GRADES 














Lowest Quart ile 


39.6 


35.0 


32.2 


28.1 


21.6 


16.9 


25-49% 


46.8 


41.2 


38.2 


31.0 


26.5 


20.2 


50-74% 


50.5 


44.4 


41.0 


32.4 


29.2 


21.1 


Highest Quart ile 


53.4 


48.0 


46.2 


33.5 


34.4 


26.6 


SCHOOL TYPE 














Public 


46.1 


41.6 


40.7 


31.7 


26.5 


19.5 


Catholic 


60.9 


46.3 


27.8 


30.4 


39.4 


39.7 


Independent 


68.4 


56.6 


42.6 


35.6 


31.2 


28.0 


Other Private 


56.7 


51.4 


42.2 


25.8 


46.4 


29.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey". 
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attending independent schools are 
significantly more likely than students in 
public schools to participate in varsity 
sports or intramural sports. Catholic 
school students are more likely than public 
school students to participate in science 
fairs and to belong to newspaper/yearbook 
clubs. 

Student Impressions of School Climate 
and School Safety 

Literature on effective schools shows that 
positive factors of school climate (e.g. the 
presence of school spirit, discipline and 
order in the school, and caring teachers 
who listen to and encourage students) add 
to the effectiveness of the school in 
fulfilling its educational mission. Students 
were asked to respond to a number of 
statements about school climate and school 
safety. 

Table 2.8 shows that, for seven indicators 
of positive school climate, more than 60 
percent of the eighth graders agree that 
their school experience is positive. Eighty 
percent agree that the teaching in their 
schools is good. Seventy-five percent feel 
that the teachers are interested in the 
students. However, there are some 
differences in perceptions of school climate 
with respect to racial and ethnic groups. 

Blacks are less likely than Asians, 
Hispanics, or whites to report that students 
and teachers get along in their schools. 
Furthermore, blacks are significantly less 
likely than Asians, Hispanics, or whites to 



report that discipline is fair in their 
schools. American Indians are less likely 
than Asians or Hispanics to report that 
discipline is fair. 



A majority of eighth graders 
agree that their school experience 
is positive. But some different in 
perceptions of school climate exist 
with respect to racial/ethnic 
groups and students with various 
behavior problems. 



Students with grades in the top quartile are 
more likely than those with grades in the 
bottom quartile to report that students and 
teachers get along; that there is real school 
spirit; that discipline is fair; that the 
teaching is good; that teachers are 
interested in students; that teachers praise 
student efforts; and that teachers really 
listen to students. 

Similarly, students who are hardly ever or 
never tardy or absent generally express 
more positive school experiences than 
students who have been absent or tardy 
more than three times. Students who are 
never tardy are more likely than those who 
are tardy 3 or more days to agree with 
statements that students and teachers get 
along, there is school spirit, discipline is 
fair, and teachers really listen to them. In 
a similar vein, students who are never 
absent are more likely than those who 
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Table 2.8.— Percentage of eighth graders agreeing or strongly agreeing with various stattxnents about their 
schools, by selected background characteristics 



Statements About Schools 



Background 
Characteristics 


Students & 
Teachers 
Get Along 


There is 
Real School 
Spirit 


Discipline 
is Fair 


The 
Teaching 
is Good 


Teachers are 
Interested 
in Students 


Teachers 
Praise 

mv Pffort 

<■>/ h> 1 1 V/l V 


Teachers 
Really 
Li«5tert to nv» 


TOTAL 


67.1 


68.6 


69.1 


80.2 


75.2 


63.3 


68.4 


SEK 
















Hale 


67.6 


67.2 


67.3 


78.9 


74.9 


63.0 


66.9 


Fenule 


66.5 


69.9 


70.9 


81.5 


75.6 


63.5 


69.9 


RACE/ETHNICITY 
















Asian and 
















Pacific Islander 


73.0 


DO. f 




83.4 


78.6 


70.8 


74.9 


Hispanic 


66.4 


64.9 


70.7 


81.3 


76.8 


70.7 


70.6 


Black 


60.5 


65.0 


65.0 


80.0 


76.6 


72.1 


73.3 


White 


68.2 


69.8 


69.7 


80.0 


74.7 


60.3 


67.1 


American Indian and 












Native Alaskan 


65.2 


Of 


AX C 


f O. f 




63.3 


62.1 


SES QUART I LE 
















lowest Quart ile 


64.3 


67.9 


67.1 


78.8 


74.0 


66.8 


68.9 


25-49% 


65.5 


69.5 


68.0 


79.0 


74.3 


62.3 


66.8 


50-74% 


67.0 


Aft L 
00. H 


OO.O 


oO.O 


75.2 


61 .0 


67,1 


Highest Quart ile 


71.5 


68.7 


72.7 


83.0 




63.0 


70.9 


GRADES 
















Lowest Quart ile 


57.1 


^.1 


60.6 


71.9 


66.7 


56.4 


58,3 


25-49% 


64.4 


68.2 


67.2 


79.2 


72.7 


61.9 


66.1 


50-74% 


70.2 


69.9 


71,9 


82.8 


77.0 


64.6 


70,8 


Highest Quartile 


75.2 


72.6 


75.6 


86.2 


83.0 


68.9 


77,0 


SCHOOL DAYS HISSED 
















None 


70.4 


71.8 


71.4 


83.1 


78.0 


64.7 


71.5 


1 or 2 Days 


66.3 


68.1 


69.4 


80.0 


74.5 


63.1 


68,0 


3 or more Days 


61.6 


63.5 


64.5 


75.1 


70.8 


59.5 


62,6 


TIMES LATE FOR SCHOOL 














None 


70.3 


71.7 


72.4 


82.9 


77.8 


64.2 


71.4 


1 or 2 Days 


64.7 


66.4 


66.9 


78.9 


73.2 


62.7 


65.5 


3 or more Days 


55.5 


58.2 
«. 


57.4 


69.9 


66.1 


57.6 


58,3 


SCHOOL TYPE 
















Public 


65.6 


68.1 


68.9 


79.6 


73.9 


62.3 


67,5 


Catholic 


75.4 


70.5 


69.4 


82.9 


83.0 


66.9 


73,3 


Independent 


85.9 


77.3 


77.2 


92.7 


89.6 


79.1 


80.2 


Other Private 


79.0 


73.1 


71.4 


87.2 


87.8 


73.7 


77,6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey." 
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missed 3 or more school days to report that 
students and teachers get along, that there 
is real school spirit, that discipline is fair, 
and that teachers really listen to them. 

Independent school students are mote 
likely than public school students to agree 
that students and teachers get along, 
discipline is fair, the teaching is good, 
teachers praise their efforts, and teachers 
really listen to them. Independent school 
students also are more likely than Catholic 
school students to report that discipline is 
fair, that the teaching is good, and that 
teachers praise their efforts. 

One factor that could relate to student 
motivation, academic performance, and 
participation in school activities is the 
general behavior of other students in 
school and the schooFs safety climate. 
Eighth graders were asked to report on 
various safety-related occurrences in their 
schools, and an examination of their 
responses (table 2.9) is enlightening. The 
five situations students report on were 
fighting with another student, something 
being stolen from them, someone offering 
to sell them drugs, someone threatening to 
hurt them, and not feeling safe at school. 
Overall, about one-half of the eighth 
graders report that something was stolen 
from them at school. Twenty-eight percent 
report someone threatened to hurt them, 
23 percent admitted they had fought with 
another student, 12 percent reported they 
did not feel safe at school, and 10 percent 
reported that someone offered to sell them 
drugs at school. These numbers indicate 



that safety may be a considerable concern 
in some of the schools eighth graders 
attend. 

Tnere are some subgroup differences in 
perceptions of school safety. Males are 
more likely than females to report all of 
these occurrences. The largest difference 
between the sexes is "I fought with another 
student"-boys are three times as likely as 
girls to report fights. 



Safety may be a considerable 
concern in some of the schools 
our eighth graders attend 



Students in the lowest socioeconomic 
status (SES) quartile are more likely than 
students in the highest SES quartile to 
report the following occurrences: 
something stolen, fought with a student, 
donH feel safe^ offered drugs. 

Public school students are far more likely 
than Catholic school students, other private 
or independent school students to report 
fights, someone threatened to hurt them, 
that they don*t feel safe at school, and that 
someone offered to sell them drugs. 
Interestingly, students in independent 
schools are as likely as public school 
students to report that something was 
stolen from them. 

Urban students are more likely than 
suburban students to feport fights. 
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Table 2.9"Percentages of eighth graders reporting various safety-related 

occurrences in their school, by selected background characteristics 





I 




Someone 




I Don't 




Fought 


Something 


Offered 


Someone 


Feel Safe 


Background 


uith a 


was Stolen 


tQ Sell 


Threatened 


at 


Characteristics 


Student 


from Me 


He Drugs 


to Hurt He 


School 


TOTAL 


22.5 


49.1 


10.0 


27.8 


11.8 


SEX 












Hale 


33.9 


52.1 


12.2 


33.0 


13.3 


Fefnale 


11.3 


46.1 


7.9 


22.7 


10.4 


RAlc/cTHNICITT 












Asian and 












Pacific Islander 


18.9 


47.9 


4.8 


21.3 


11.7 


Hispanic 


25.3 


49.1 


14.3 


23.0 


16.1 


Black 


30.3 


57.5 


7.6 


24.9 


18.0 


White 


20.6 


47.6 


9,9 


29.3 


9.9 


American Indian 












and Native Alaskan 


35.6 


52.1 


16.4 


24.4 


18.0 


SES QUARTILE 












Lowest Quartile 


30.7 


50.9 


n.8 


28.2 


15.3 


25 - 49% 


23.8 


50.7 


10.1 


29.4 


13.4 


50 - 75% 


20.3 


48.7 


10.4 


27.6 


10.9 


Highest Quartile 


15.6 


46.3 


7.7 


25.9 


7.9 


SCHOOL TYPE 












Public 


23.2 


50.2 


11.0 


29.2 


12.5 


Catholic 


18.4 


41.0 


2.6 


17.3 


7.6 


Independent Private 


16.2 


51.7 


6.6 


18.9 


5.7 


Other Private 


16.4 


38.2 


2.4 


18.7 


5.9 


URBANICITY 












Urban 


24.7 


51.8 


10.4 


27.0 


15.3 


Suburban 


21.3 


47.0 


10.3 


27.2 


10.7 


Rural 


22.5 


49.9 


9.4 


29.2 


10.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educotion, National Center for Education Statistics, 

"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey." 
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something was stolen, and that they don't 
feel safe at school. Urban and suburban 
students did not differ on "someone offered 
to sell me drugs" and "someone threatened 
to hurt me." Urban students are more 
likely than rural students to report they 
don't feel safe. Rural students are more 
likely than urban students to report 
someone threatened to hurt them. 

Racial/ethnic differences in perceptions of 
school safety are also apparent Blacks 
and American Indians are more likely than 



Asians, Hispanics, or whites to report they 
fought with another student. Blacks are 
more likely than Asians, Hispanics, and 
whites to report something was stolen from 
them. Whites are more likely than Asians, 
Hispanics, or blacks to report someone 
threatened to hurt them. Blacks and 
American Indians are more likely than 
whites to report they do not feel safe at 
school. Hispanics and American Indians 
are more likely than blacks, Asians, or 
whites to report someone offered to sell 
them drugs. 
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Chapter 3: Life Outside of School 



It is widely recognized that the educa- 
tional and social development of eighth 
graders occurs not only within the walls of 
the classroom, but also in the home and 
community. However, relatively little is 
known about how young adolescents spend 
their time outside of school and how the 
activities they are engaged in affect their 
academic achievement and social 
development. 

This chapter examine-s the lives of eighth 
graders outside of school, including the 
amount of time they spend on homework, 
outside reading and television viewing; 
their participation in out-of-school 
activities such as neighborhood clubs, 
religious groups, non-school team sports, 
and summer programs; and the types of 
work they perform for pay. In addition, it 
describes which eighth graders are being 
left home alone after school. 

How Students Spend Their Time: 
Television, Homework, and Reading 

Television viewing appears to dominate the 
out-of-school time of most eighth graders. 
Figure 3.1 shows the number of hours the 
average eighth grader spends per week 
watching television, relative to the number 
of hours spent on homework and outside 
reading. Homework and outside reading 
(i.e., reading not assigned for school) 
clearly occupy less time than television 
viev/ing for most students. The average 



number of hours per week spent watching 
television is 21.4. This is almost 4 times 
the number of hoars spent on homework 
(5.6 hours per week); and 10 times the 
number of hours spent on outside reading 
(1.8 hours per week). 



Homework and outside reading 
clearly occupy less time than 
television viewing for most 
students. The average number of 
hours per week spent watching 
television is 21.4. This is almost 
4 times the number of hours spent 
on homework 

Table 3.1 displays the average number of 
hours spent per week on outside reading, 
homework, and television. It is evident 
that eighth graders today read very little on 
their own, compared with the time spent 
watching T.V. Females spend more time 
on outside reading than males— about one- 
half hour more per week. Although 
females spend more time on homework 
than males, the difference is small (about 
18 minutes per week). Asians spend at 
least 1 hour more per week on homework 
than Hispanics, blacks, whites, and 
AmeWcan Indians. Black students watch 
more telex ision on average per week than 
Asians, Hispanics, or whites. 
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Figure 3,1. Average hours per week 
spent on various activities 



Hours per week 




T.V. watching Outside reading Homework 

Activity 



Source: U.S. Dept. of ED, NELS:88, Base Year 
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Table 3.1..— Average ninber of hours spent per week on 
outside reading, haeewrk, and television 
watching, by selected background 
characteristics. 



Student 


Average Hours 
Spent Per Week 


Characteristics 










Outside 


Home- 


TV 




Reading 


work 


Total 


TOTAL 


1.8 


5.6 


21.4 


SEX 








Hale 


1.5 


5.4 


22.3 


Female 


2.1 


5.7 


21.2 


RACE/ETHNICI TY 








Asian and 








Pacific Islander 


1.9 


6.7 


21.4 


Hispanic 


1.6 


4.7 


22.6 


Black 


1.6 


5.2 


27.6 


White 


1.9 


5.7 


20.8 


Anrarican Indian and 








Native AUskan 


1.7 


4.7 


23.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, "National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student 
Survey." 
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Figure 3.2 shows how much time students 
who attend different types of schools watch 
T.V., do homework, and read material not 
assigned for school purposes. The amount 
of time spent on television viewing seems 
to vary by school type. Students in all 
types of private schools spend greater 
amounts of time on homework than public 
school students. Students in independent 
schools watch fewer hours of television 
than those in public schools or those in 
Catholic schools (See table 3.2.1 in 
appendix D for percentages). 

When Students Come Home From 
School 

When students come home from school, 
they return to different environments. A 
topic of general interest is whether an adult 
is present when a student returns from 
school. Another issue of concern is how 
many hours a student spends at home 
without an adult present. The subtle 
distinction between returning to an empty 
home and the number of hours one spends 
alone should be emphasized. Some 
students may return from school to an 
empty home, but within an hour or so a 
family member or other adult will arrive. 
In other instances, students may return to a 
home where an adult is present, but that 
adult may leave after the students enter the 
home. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the results for these two issues are 
different. 

With respect to the question of whether an 
adult is present when the student returns 



from school, whites and blacks are more 
likely than Hispanics to respond that there 
is usually no one home when they retum 
after school (table 3.2). Children of 
families in the highest SES quartile are 
almost twice as likely as those in the 
lowest SES quartile to report that usually 
no one is home after school. 

Table 3.2 also shows that children from 
families in which at least one parent is a 
college graduate are more likely than those 
students whose parents did not fmish high 
school to respond that usually no one is 
home after school. In addition, students 
from families in which at least one parent 
has a master's degree or equivalent are 
more likely than those whose parents did 
not fmish high school to say that usually 
no one is home after school. 

As for how much time students spend 
alone after school, table 3.3 shows the 
number of hours eighth graders spend at 
home after school each day with no adult 
present. Thirteen percent report that they 
are never at home after schopi without an 
adult present. Thirty-two percent report 
being home with no adult supervision less 
than 1 hour each day; 28 percent report 1 
to 2 hours; 13 percent report 2 to 3 hours; 
and 14 percent report more than 3 hours. 
Overall, about 60 percent report spending 
less than 1 hour to 1 to 2 hours alone. 

Hispanics are more likely than most other 
groups to say they are never home without 
an adult after school. At the same time, 
whites are less likely than other groups to 
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Figure 3.2. Hours per week spent on 
various activities, by school type 
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Table 3.2.— Percentage of eighth graders who usually have no one hctoe when 
they return hone fron school, ^ selected background 
characteristics 



Background 
Characteristics 


Usually No One Hoine When 
Returns Home From School 


TOTAL 


17.6 


RACE/ETHNICITY 




Asian and Pacific Islander 


14.4 


Hispanic 


12.4 


Black 


17.6 


White 


18.6 


Ainerican Indian 




and Native Alaskan 


13.8 


SES QUARTILE 




Lowest Quart ile 


11.9 


25-49% 


16.1 


50-74% 


20.9 


Highest Quartile 


21.4 


FAHILY INCOME 




Less than $15,000 


13.5 


$15,000 - $24,999 


16.0 


$25,000 - $34,999 


17.2 


$35,000 - $50,000 


19.8 


Over $50,000 


21.5 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 




Did Not Finish High School 


11.7 


High School Graduate 


16.2 


Some College 


18.4 


College Graduate 


18.8 


HA or Equivalent 


21.9 


Ph.D., H.D. /Equivalent 


17.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National center for Education 
Statistics, "National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: 
Base Year Student Survey". 
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Table 3.3. 



-Percentage of eighth graders spending various nuobers of hours after 
school each day at home u?th no adult present, b/ selected backgromd 
characteristics 



Number of Hours 



Background 
Characteristics 


None Less Than 
Never Happens 1 Hour 


1-2 

Hours 


P - 

Hours 


More Than 
3 Hours 


TOTAL 


13.3 


32.4 


27.8 


12.9 


13.6 


RACE/ETHHICITY 












Asian and 












Pacific Islander 


16.7 


29.0 


25.8 


12.6 


15.9 


Hispanic 


20.7 


29.0 


22.8 


11.2 


16.3 


Black 


16.2 


28.1 


23.2 


12.8 


19.5 


White 


11.6 


33.8 


29.5 


13.1 


12.0 


American Indian/ 












Native Alaskan 


16.0 


30,8 


21.1 


13.3 


18.8 


SES QUARTILE 












Lowest Quartile 


18.6 


31.5 


22.9 


9.9 


17.2 


25-49% 


13.6 


32.1 


27.2 


13.0 


14.2 


50-74% 


11.0 


29.9 


29.6 


15.6 


14.0 


Highest Quartile 


10.3 


?6.2 


31.3 


13.0 


9.3 


SCHOOL TYPE 












Public 


13.0 


32.1 


27.9 


13.0 


14.0 


Catholic 


13.4 


34.0 


26.4 


13.9 


12.3 


Independent 


15.3 


36.7 


30.5 


9.7 


7.9 


Other Private 


20.1 


34.6 


27.8 


8.7 


8.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey". 
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Thirteen percent report that they 
are never at home after school 
without an adult present Thirty- 
two percent report being home 
with no adult supervision less 
than 1 hour each day; 28 percent 
report 1 to 2 hours; 13 percent 
report 2 to 3 hours; and 14 
percent report more than 3 hours. 

be home without an adult for more than 3 
hours after school. Blacks and American 
Indians are more likely than other 
subgroups to be without an adult for more 
than 3 hours. 

Students in the lowest socioeconomic 
quartile are more likely tlian those in other 
quartiles to say that they are never at home 
after school without an adult present. Yet, 
these students are also more likely than 
those at other quartiles to say they are 
home without an adult for more than 3 
hours. 



Clubs and Activities Outside of School 



Outside-of-school activities constitute a 
significant part of students* lives. This 
section de.scribes how participation in each 
of these activities differs by student 
characteristics. Table 3.4 shows that 71 
percent of the students report that they 
participate in some type of organized • 
activity outside of school. The four 
activities that students report participating 
in most often are non-school team sports 
(37 percent), religious youth groups (34 
percent), summer programs (19 percent), 
and hobby clubs (15 percent). 

Although the percentages of males and 
females who participate in at least one 
activity are about the same, there are 
gender differences in activity selections. 
Males are twice as likely as females to 
participate in scouting and non-school team 
sports, while females are more likely to 
participate in religious youth groups and 
summer programs. 



Table 3.3 also shows differences by school 
type. "Other private" school students are 
more likely than other students to say they 
are never home without a parent after 
school. Public school students are more 
likely than independent and other private 
school students to say they are home 
without an adult for 3 or more hours after 
school. 



Those whose families fall into the 
highest socioeconomic status 
quartile are more likely than those 
in the lowest quartile to take part 
in at least one outside-of-school 
activity (83 percent versus 60 
percent). 
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Table 3. 4. -Percent age of eighth graders participating this year in outside-school activities, by selected 
background characteristics 



Bac'rground Any Outside- Boys' or "Y* or other 

Characteristics School Activity Scouting Girls' Clubs Youth Group 4-H 



TOTAL 



71.3 



14.2 



10.7 



Religious 
Youth Hobby 
Groups Clubs 



Neighborhood 
Clubs 



15.3 



9.3 



33.8 



15.5 



12.7 



Non-School 
summer Team 
Program sports 



19.2 



37.3 



SQC 
Male 
Female 



70.7 
71.8 



18.9 
9.8 



11.2 
10.2 



14.3 
16.2 



8.5 
10.0 



29.5 
37.9 



17.1 
13.9 



13.6 
11.7 



16.3 
22.0 



45.1 
29.9 



RACE/ETHNICITY 

Asian and 

Pacific Islander 67.9 
Hispanic 60.3 
Black 65.6 
White 74.4 
American Indian/ 

Native Alaskan 60.9 



13.1 


9.1 


12.7 


4.7 


27.4 


16.7 


11.8 


24.2 


32.0 


10.9 


13.2 


13.9 


6.1 


24.6 


15.5 


13.3 


19.5 


31.3 


20.0 


<:3.7 


23.0 


13.8 


30.0 


22.4 


23.4 


29.6 


33.9 


13.7 


8.1 


14.3 


9.1 


36.6 


14.1 


10.7 


17.1 


39.1 


17.3 


18.0 


15.7 


10.0 


27.5 


20.6 


17.6 


22.0 


34.1 



SES OOARTILE 

Lowest Quart ile 60.0 

25-49% 68.5 

50-74% 74.2 

Highest Quartile 82.6 



12.9 


14.5 


14.0 


11.1 


22.7 


16.3 


14.1 


16.5 


29.5 


13.6 


11.1 


15.5 


10.0 


30.1 


15.0 


13.3 


16.6 


35.6 


14.4 


9.5 


14.8 


9.4 


35.9 


15.1 


11.6 


18.7 


38.4 


16.0 


8.0 


16.7 


6.7 


45.6 


15.5 


11.7 


24.7 


45.2 



LOCATION 

Urban 

Suburban 

Rural 



69.1 
71.5 

72.8 



15.2 
14.0 
13.9 



14.6 
9.1 
9.9 



17.9 
14.2 
14.8 



5.9 
7.1 
14.9 



29.6 
33.3 
37.9 



17.7 
14.9 
14.7 



16.7 
11.3 
11.2 



23.7 
18.5 
16.7 



35.6 
40.0 
35.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education statistics, "National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: 
Base Year Student Survey." 
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One may observe several trends if one 
looks at outside-of-school activity by 
socioeconomic status. Those whose 
families fall into the highest socio- 
economic status quartile are more likely 
than those in the lowest quartile to take 
part in at least one outside-of-school 
activity (83 percent versus 60 percent). 
Eighth graders whose families have highei 
socioeconomic status are much more likely 
than students from lov/ socioeconomic 
status to be involved in non-school team 
sports, summer programs, and religious 
youth groups. Students in the lowest 
socioeconomic status quartile take part 
more often than those in the highest 
socioeconomic status quartile in boys' and 
girls' clubs and 4-H clubs. 

Students' non-school activities vary with 
regard to urbanicity. As expected, students 
firom rural areas are twice as likely as 
urban and suburban youths to participate in 
4-H. They are also more likely to 
participate in religious youth groups. 
Students from urban areas are more likely 
than others to participate in boys' and 



girls' clubs, neighborhood clubs and 
summer programs. Suburban youth are 
more likely than urban or rural youth to 
participate in non-school team sports. 

Employment Experiences 

Twenty percent of the eighth graders report 
that they have never worked for pay. For 
those who ha^e ever worked, employment 
is generally confined to babysitting, lawn 
work, waiting tables, and odd jobs 
(probably because of age restrictions). 
This is consistent with the assertion that 
limited work opportunities are available to 
young teens. As seen in table 3.5, males 
are far more likely than females to do lawn 
work, wait tables, have a newspaper route, 
or do farm or other manual labor. Females 
are more likely than males to babysit. 

Asians and Hispanics are more likely than 
blacks, whites, and American Indians to 
have never worked for pay. White 
students are more likely than most other 
subgroups to babysit. 
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Tftbl© 3.5.— ?orcontago o£ eighth gradora reporting variou« jobs ever vorkad for pay, 
by sttlocted background characteristics 



Have Not Lawn Waiter/ Newspaper Baby Farm/ Clerk/ 
Background Worked work odd jobs route sitting manual sales 

Characteristics for pay labor office 



TOTAL 19.6 14.7 
SBX 

Male 17.9 27.3 

Female 21«3 2.5 

RACB/BTBNICITY 
Asian and 

Pacific Islander 35.3 9.2 

Hispanic 31.8 9.8 

Black 25.4 14.0 

White 16.0 15.9 
American Indian 

and Native Alaskan 18.9 13.3 

SSS QUARTILB 

Lowest Quartile 22.5 13.0 

25-491 19.2 13.9 

50-741 18.1 15.4 

Highest Quartile 18.6 16.6 



16.1 


5.4 


32.5 


8.5 


3.2 


21.8 


8.9 


6.1 


14.8 


3.4 


10.5 


2.0 


58.4 


2.3 


3.1 


17.0 


5.0 


22.8 


5.4 


5.4 


17.9 


4.5 


24.3 


6.6 


5.1 


18.9 


4.4 


28.4 


4.4 


4.5 


15.1 


5.8 


35.0 


9.6 


2.6 


21.2 


5.5 


30.6 


7.1 


3.4 


19.2 


4.4 


28.8 


9.0 


3.1 


16.8 


S.7 


31.7 


.9.6 


3.1 


15.4 


5.7 


33.8 


8.7 


3.0 


12.9 


6.0 


35.6 


6.6 


3.7 



SOURCE J u.S» Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

"National Education Longitudinal study of 1988: Base Year student Survey". 
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Chapter 4: GeUing Ready for High School 



For most students, eighth grade marks the 
last year they will attend elementary, junior 
high, or middle schools, after which they 
will move into unfamiliar and often larger 
high schools. It is a time when eighth 
graders and their parents are faced with 
making important decisions regarding the 
type of high school the students plan to 
attend and the program and courses in 
which they hope to enroll. These decisions 
and choices are likely to greatly influence 
the paths students will follow throughout 
high school and into their adult lives. 

As the preceding chapters indicate, eighth 
graders experience schooling very dif- 
ferently. One source of this diversity is 
the variation in academic subjects in which 
the students are enrolled, such as algebra, 
regular mathematics, or remedial mathema- 
tics. Students enrolled in academically 
demanding courses are more likely than 
others to spend more hours doing home- 
work, and to plan to enroll in a college 
preparatory program. But just as taking 
specific eighth grade courses appears to be 
associated with certain positive educational 
outcomes, there are other behaviors, such 
as absenteeism, tardinesSj and grade 
retention, that are associated with failure to 
complete high school. 

This chapter presents some basic findings 
about student expectations in eighth grade, 
including the types of high schools they 
plan to attend, various programs they 



expect to enroll in, educational goals, and 
occupational aspirations. These expecta- 
tions, based on student reports, are 
described for selected subgroups defined 
by demographic classifications-such as sex 
and race-and by other background 
characteristics-such as parents' education 
level. Special attention is paid to 
identifying those individuals who act as 
key decision-makers in the students* lives 
and the influence they have on high school 
program and course selections. 

High School Choice 

Typically, students enrolled in elementary 
or middle schools will enter ninth grade in 
a new school. Most of those who do not 
make this transition at grade 9 will do so 
the following year, at grade 10. Some 
famines use this transition period to change 
from private schools to public ones or the 
reverse. For example, a student who 
attends a private elementary school may 
plan to begin his or her secondary school 
experience in a public high school. 

As shown in table 4.1 and figure 4.1, 34 
percent of Catholic, 12 percent of 
independent, 34 percent of other private, 
and 96 percent of public school eighth 
grade students plan to attend public high 
schools^^. The remainder plan to enroll 
in a private school. Students in 
independent schools are less likely than 
Catholic or other private school students to 
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Table 4.1 -—Percentage of eighth graders planning to attend various types of high schools, 
by eighth grade school type 



High School Choice 



School 




Private 


Private 




Characteristics 


Public 


Religious 


Non-Religious 


Don't Know 


TOTAL 


88.1 


7.5 


1.8 


2.5 


EIGHTH GRADE 










SCHOOL TYPE 










Public 


95.8 


1.3 


0.6 


2.4 


Catholic 


3A.2 


61.2 


1.5 


3.2 


Independent 


12.0 


19.3 


66.3 


2.5 


Other Private 


33.6 


A6.3 


15.1 


5.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "Mational 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey." 
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Fig. 4.1. Percentage of eighth graders 
planning to attend high school types, 
by eighth grade school type 

Percentage 



100 - 




Public 



Catholic Independent Other Private 



Eighth grade school type 



High school type 
Public iW Private religious 

Priv. non-religious Don't know 



SOURCE: U.S. Dept. ED. NOES, NELS:88 
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indicate plans to attend public high 
schools. As eighth graders, 12 percent are 
in the private sector (7.5 percent in 
Catholic schools, 1 percent in indepen- 
dent i^choois, and 3.5 percent in other 
. private schools). If students' plans are 
realized, and excluding those who don't 
know (about 3 percent), about 9 percent of 
students would enroll in private-sector high 
schools, 3 percent less than in the eighth 
grade. 

As seen in table 4.2, the decision to attend 
a private high school appears to be 
associated with the location of the eighth 
grader's school. A greater proportion of 
students in urban areas, as compared with 
students in suburban or rural locations, 
plan to attend private religious or non- 
religious high schools. Seventeen percent 
of thoso students who attend schools in 
urban areas plan to attend private high 
schools. In contrast, only 2 percent of 
those students who attend rural schools and 
10 percent of those who attend suburban 
schools plan to attend private high schools. 

There are several differences seen b^ 
race/ethnicity among the students planting 
to attend public versus private high 
schools. Asians are more likely than 
Hispanics and blacks to plan to attend 
private schools. Blacks are less likely than 
whites to choose private religious high 
schools. 

Students with highly educated parents 
(college graduates) are more likely than 
these whose parents did not finish high 



school to choose private high schools. 
Ninety-four percent of the students whose 
parents did not finish high school plan to 
enroll in a public high school, while only 
82 percent of those students whose parents 
graduated from college and 82 percent of 
those with graduate degrees plan to enroll 
in a public school. The trend for 
socioeconomic status closely resembles the 
pattern for parental education. Ninety- 
three percent of those students in the 
lowest socioeconomic quartile plan to 
attend public school, while only 80 percent 
of the students in the highest socio- 
economic quartile have similar plans. 

Selecting a High School Program 

Before eighth graders enter high school, 
they are often given an opportunity to 
select a specific curricular program from 
several options. Traditionally, these 
curricular programs have been labeled as 
college preparatory, general or compre- 
hensive, and vocational. Responding to the 
increasing number of high schools offering 
specialized programs, NELS:88 used an 
expanded list of curricular categories, also 
in 'uding an additional "specialized" 
program — such as fine and performing 
arts. 

Curricular program placement has been 
shown to be critically important, for it 
determines high school course selection. 
Research on data from earlier NCES 
studies such as High School and Beyond 
clearly links high school curricular 
placement with achievement, educational 
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Table 4.2.— Percentage of eighth graders planning to attend various types of high 
schools, by selected background characteristics 





High School Choice 


School 




Private 


P**^vate 




Characteristics 


Public 


Religious 


Non^Religious 


Don't Know 


TOTAL 


88.1 


7.5 


1.8 


2.5 


RACE/ETHHXCITY 










Asian and 










Dnrifip IdnnHprc 

r CIU 1 1 1^ lO^tJIIUCl 9 


80.7 


12.0 


3.5 


3.7 


Hispanic 


87.8 


7.2 


0.9 


4.1 


Black 


90.0 


4.1 


1.5 


4.5 


White 


88.4 


3.1 


1.9 


1.7 


American Indian and 










Native Alaskans 


84.5 


5.3 


2.2 


8.0 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 










Did Not Finish 










High School 


93.6 


1.6 


0.3 


4.5 


High School Graduate 


91.3 


5.0 


0.7 


2.8 


High School Plus 










Some College 


90.4 


6.6 


1.0 


2.1 


College Graduate 


81.8 


12.8 


3.5 


1.9 


Graduate Degree 


81.9 


12.5 


4.3 


1.4 


SES UOARTILE 










Lowest Quart ile 


93.2 


2.2 


0.5 


4.1 




92.0 


5.2 


0.7 


2.1 




87.9 


8.8 


1.3 


2.1 


Highest Quartile 


79.5 


13.9 


4.8 


1.8 


URBANICITY 










Urban 


78.4 


13.8 


3.4 


4.5 


Suburban 


88.3 


8.8 


1.2 


1.7 


Rural 


95.6 


1.0 


1.4 


2.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

"National Education longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey." 
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expectations, and occupational aspira- 
tions. Given the significance of curricular 
program placement, it is disturbing to find 
that one-quarter of the eighth graders are 
uncertain about the high school program in 
which they expect to enroll. When asked 
in which high school program they expect 
to enroll, 25 percent of the eighth graders 
responded "don't know" (figure 42). 

The curricular program receiving the most 
nominations is college preparatory or 
academic, with 29 percent of the eighth 
graders choosing it. Eighteen percent of 
the students expect to enroll in a 
vocational, technical, or business or career 
program, whereas 14 percent expect to 
enroll in a general high school program. 
Five percent of the students expect to 
enroll in a specialized program such as fine 
arts. About 8 percent of students chose 
the "other" category. 

Table 4.3 looks at expected high school 
program enrollments, by various student 
background characteristics. Ih general, 
females and males appear to select the 
same programs. The most noteworthy 
differences (although small) are in the 
vocational category, which is chosen by 
more males, and in the specialized 
programs, which are chosen more often 
by females. 

Asians are significantly more likely than 
any other racial group to plan to enroll in a 
college preparatory program. Blacks are 
more likely than whites and Asians to plan 
to enroll in a vocational program. Whites 



The curricular program receiving 
the most nominations is college 
preparatory or academic, with 29 
percent of the eighth graders 
choosing it. 

are less likely than Hispanics and blacks to 
enroll in a vocational program. Hispanics 
appear to be the most uncertain about 
selecting a high school program; they are 
more likely than other subgroups (with the 
exception of American Indians) to respond 
"don't know." 

Other student characteristics which seem to 
be related to high school program expecta- 
tions include socioeconomic status^ grades, 
standardized test scores, and measures of 
self-concept. Without exception, students 
in the highest quartile for each of these 
four measures are more likely than other 
students to expect to enroll in a college 
preparatory program. In contrast, those 
eighth graders in the lowest quartile for 
each of these four measures are more 
likely than those in the oUier quartiles to 
respond "don't know" to the question about 
expected high school program enrollment. 

Vocational programs are more likely to be 
selected by students who have lowest 
quartile grades and lowest quartile 
standardized test scores than by those with 
highest quf^uile grades and test scores. 
Thus, it would appear that, even before 
students begin high school, the more 
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Figure 4.2. Percentage of eighth graders 
planning to enroll in various high 
school programs 




SOURCE: U.S. Dept. ED. NCES, NELS:88 BY 
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Table 4.3.— Percentage of eighth graders planning to enroll in various high school 
progruns, by selected background characteristics 



High School Programs 





College 


Vocational 


General 


Specialized 


Other 


Don't 


Student 


Preparatory 


Technical 


High School 


Program 




Know 


Characteristics 


Academic 


Business 


Program 








TOTAL 


29.2 


18.0 


14.3 


5.4 


8.1 


25.1 


SEX 














Kale 


28.8 


19.6 


14.0 


4.3 


e r 
8.5 


24.8 


Female 


29.6 


16.4 


14.5 


6.5 


7.6 


25.4 


RACE/ETHMICITY 














Asian and 














Pacific Islander 


37.1 


1 r .o 


y. f 


/ ft 


A O' 

o.y 


cH.O 


Hispanic 


22.5 




in A 


c 7 


1ft L 


50 ft 


Black 




25.9 


y. f 


^ A 


1ft o 




White 


30.9 


15. y 


1 ^ A 


c c 


7 t 


OL A 


American Indian and 














Native Alaskan 


17.2 


22.8 


9.6 


7.2 


8.7 


34.6 


SES QUART I LE 














Lowest Quartile 


U.4 


2^.4 


IT C 


/. 7 
H.. 


y.y 


71 9 


25-49% 


25.1 


ort 7 
c\J*f 


1/ n 


/ A. 
H .O 


0 ft 


9A 7 


50-74% 




lo.y 


1/. 7 


fs 1 
O. 1 






Highest Quartile 


43.0 


11.1 


14.8 


6.3 


5.2 


19.6 
















Lowest Quartile 


11.3 


21.8 


16.7 


5.8 


9.9 


34.6 


25-49% 


19.7 


21.9 


15.8 


6.9 


9.9 


26.8 


50-74% 


30.1 


17.6 


14.6 


6.0 


8.3 


23.4 


Highest Quartile 


51.9 


11.9 


10.6 


4.3 


4.8 


16.6 


TEST QUARTILE 














Lowest Quartile 


12.6 


23.5 


12.8 


4.9 


11.9 


34.2 


25-49% 


19.8 


22.2 


15.0 


5.8 


10.0 


27.2 


50-74% 


31.0 


16.9 


15.1 


6.3 


7.2 


25.6 


Highest Quartile 


52.4 


9.6 


13.4 


4.9 


3.6 


16.1 


SELF COMCEPT 














QUARTILE 














Lowest Quartile 


19.9 


18.4 


15.0 


5.7 


9.3 


31.8 


25-49% 


26.0 


17.3 


15.6 


5.7 


7.5 


27.9 


50-7^% 


29.1 


18.5 


14.8 


5.3 


7.7 


24.5 


Highest Quartile 


38.6 


18.0 


11.9 


5.1 


8.0 


18.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey." 
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academically successful students are 
selecting high school programs that lead to 
college entrance, whereas the less 
academically successful are selecting 
programs that often do not lead to 
additional academic school work after high 
schooL 

Evidence of the relationship between high 
school program choice and prior academic 
goals and activities can be seen by the type 
of courses taken in eighth grade. Eighth 
grade course enrollments seem to be a 
strong indicator of high school program 
plans. Table 4.4 shows that students in 
algebra, foreign language, and science 
classes with laboratories are far more 
likely than students enrolled in other 



courses to expect t enter a college , 
preparatory program in high school. 

Taking advanced math or algebra and 
foreign language in eighth grade has been 
viewed by scholars who study high school 
cuiticular placements as preparation for 
high school academic programs (Goodlad, 
1984, Oakes, 1985). Although the base 
year study of NELS:88 cannot determine if 
such eighth grade course taking behaviors 
actually lead to differentiated high school 
placements, the NELS:88 First Follow-up 
(which traces these students in high school) 
should be able to determine what effect 
prior academic behaviors have on high 
school placement. However, what can be 
inferred £rom these data is that students 



Table 4»4.-PcrctiiUse of c^tb sradcn plinnlos (o enroll In vaHotu lugb school prosriia% hy »e!«ted courses Ukea In clghlli trade 



High School Prognms 



College Vocftdooal Geacfd Spedslized Other Don't 

Students* Prepsrstory Techoici] High School P^ram Know 

Courses Acftdetnic Eusi. Career Program 



TOTAL 


29.2 


18.0 


143 


5.4 


8.1 


25.1 


MATH 














Advanced Utih/ 














AJgebn 


46.9 


13.7 


11.4 


4.7 


53 


18.0 


Regular Math 


22.1 


19.4 


15,9 


5.8 


93 


27.5 


Remedial Math 


15.1 


2a9 


15.3 


7.0 


10.5 


31.2 


SOENCE 














Classes wilh Lab 


34.7 


15.6 


143 


6.8 


7.7 


i;>9 


Classes without Lib 


2^.2 


18.2 


14.6 


4.9 


8.0 


26.0 


ENGUSH 














Regular Bog^itfa 


313 


17.2 


14.4 


5.4 


7.7 


24.0 


Retnediil Bagjitfa 


243 


19.9 


14.9 


5.1 


9.0 


26.8 


Foreign Language 


36.5 


15.0 


14.4 


5.7 


6.8 


21.6 



SOURCE! VS, Department of Bducttioo, National Center for Education Statistics, "National Education Longitudinal Study of 1968: Base Year 
Student Survey/ 
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enrolled in algebra and foreign language 
may have a clearer idea of the high school 
program in which they plan to enroll and 
are significantly more likely to expect to 
enroll in the college preparatory or 
academic program. 

For such an important decision as planning 
a high school program, students turn to 
various adults for advice. It is evident that 
eighth graders discuss their high school 
program plans with their mothers more 
than with their fethers, and far more than 
they discuss such plans with counselors or 
teachers. Eighth graders are far more 
likely to discuss their high school plans 
with their mothers three or more times 
(52 percent) than with their fathers (31 
percent), theix teachers (8 percent) or their 
counselors (6 percent) (table 4.3.1 in 
appendix D for data). 



Eighth graders are far more likely 
to discuss their high school plans 
with their mothers three or more 
times (52 percent) than with their 
fathers (31 percent), their teachers 
(8 percent) or their counselors (6 
percent). 



Percentages of students who have never 
discussed planning a high school program 
with various adults (by expected high 
school program plans) are presented in 
table 4.5. Those students who are the least 
certain about their high school program are 
those most likely not to speak with family 
or school personnel about such plans. 



Table 4.5.-Perceotage of eighth gndert who oever discussed van out high school prognms with vuious addlts; by expected 
high school program 



Never Discussed with 



Expected High 



School Program 


Mother 


Father 


Teacher 


CouQselor 


TOTAL 


U.0 


26.0 


53.5 


64.1 


College Preparatory 


4.9 


163 


40.9 


54.9 


Vocational, Techoical 
Business Career 




2AJS 


54.4 


63.8 


Geoeral High School 


XU 


2SS 


56.5 


63.0 


Specialized Programs 


9.1 


27A 


51.0 


63.0 


Other 


11.8 


27.8 


54.7 


68.1 


Don't Know 


19.2 


573 


66.4 


75.0 



SOURCE: U.S Departmeot of Education. Nation al Center for Education Statistics, "National Education longitudinal 
Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey." 
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In every case, those planning to enroll in a 
college preparatory program are more 
likely than others to discuss their plans. 
Thus, it would seem that those needing the 
most direction concerning high school 
program options are the very individuals 
least likely to have discussions with those 
who could give assistance. 

Educational and Occupational 
Aspirations 

Even as early as eighth grade, students 
have some ideas about the type of work 
they would like to do as adults and how 
far in school they would like to go. A 
large number of NELS:88 students (29 
percent) aspire to careers in professional, 
business or managerial occupations. The 
category which received the fewest 
nominations (less than 1 percent) is laborer 
or farm worker. 

Looking at table 4.6, some clear sex 
differences can be seen regarding 
occupational aspirations. Thirty-eight 
percent of the females aspire to 
professional careeis, whereas only 20 
percent of the males indicate that they are 
interested in professional careers. 
Regardless of ethnic group membership, 
many eighth graders aspire to professional 
careers. Asians (35 percent), however, are 
more likely than other ethnic groups to 
express an interest in pursuing a 
professional career. 

As parents' education level increases, so 
does the percentage of students who aspire 



to a professional career. Forty-three 
percent of those students whose parents 
hold post-college graduate degrees (M.A. 
or Ph.D.) express an interest in 
professional careers, in comparison to 20 
percent of the students whose parents did 
not fmish high school. 

Students who expect to enroll in a college 
preparatory program are more likely than 
students who expect to enroll in a general 
high school program to express an interest 
in a professional career (42 percent vs. 26 
percent). Students who do not know what 
type of high school program they would be 
in are n.ore likely than others to respond 
that they do not know what type of 
occupation they want to pursue. 

The high occupational aspintions of the 
eighth graders are also reflected in their 
educational expectations. As table 4.7 
illustrates, most eighth graders expect to 
fmish high school, and a two-thirds 
majority expect to fmish college. Over 42 
percent of the sludents expect to graduate 
from college and an additional 23 percent 
report that they would attend a higher level 
of school after graduating from college. 
About 2 percent of the students believe 
they will not fmish high school, which is 
considerably lov/er t!ian national estimates 
of high school dropout rates. Eleven 
percent expect to graduate from high 
school but not continue any further. 
Slightly under 10 percent expect to go on 
to vocational, trade, or business school 
after high schooj and 13 percent expect to 
attend college but not graduate. 
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Tttle 4.6.**percGntaoo of elghtn oradcrs aspiring to various ocapatlons. by seicctod student cnaracteristlcs 



occupations 





crafts* 


Farm or 




laborer 


Ml 1 1 tary. 


professional 


ovner 




salesperson 


science 






won" t 




student 


person or 


ram 


HOUS€Wl fe 


or rara 


pol Ice or 


Gusiness. or 


of a 


Tech- 


clerical or 


or 


service 




Be 


Don* t 


cnaracteristlcs 


operates 


Manager 


Homeoaker 


worker 


secur uv 


Marager lal 


Business 


nical 


Office work 




worker 


Other 


<rarklng 


Know 


TOTAL 


4.2 


1 .0 


2.3 


0.6 


9.6 


28.7 


6.2 


6.2 


2.8 


5.9 


4.9 


17.0 


0.2 


10.5 


SEX 






























Male 


7.6 


1.7 


0.2 


1 .0 


14.9 


19.6 


6.8 


8.3 


1 .2 


8.5 


2.1 


17.6 


0.3 


10.4 


renal e 


.9 


0.3 


4.4 


0.1 


4.3 


37.6 


5.6 


4.2 


4.5 


3.3 


7.7 


16.5 


• 0.1 


10.6 


RACC/ETWICITY 






























Asian and 






























Pacific islander 


3.6 


0.6 


1.1 


0.7 


7.0 


34.9 


6.4 


7.6 


2.3 


9.7 


2.3 


13.4 


0.0 


10.5 


Hispanic 


5.3 


0.6 


2.9 


0.8 


11 .0 


26.0 


5.7 


7.3 


3.8 


4.8 


3.9 


15.1 


0.3 


12.5 


BIdCK 


3.2 


0.1 


0.9 


0.6 


11.5 


29.4 


5.8 


8.0 


2.9 


4.2 


6.4 


16.3 


0.4 


10.4 


wnite 


4.3 


1.2 


2.5 


0.5 


9.0 


28.7 


6.3 


5.7 


2.7 


6.1 


4.9 


17.7 


0.2 


10.2 


AiDC'rican indl&n/ 






























Native Alaskan 


6.6 


0.3 


3.1 


0.2 


:7.o 


23.0 


5.7 


6.5 


2.3 


6.4 


3.4 


11.9 


0.1 


13.5 


PARENT UXJCATIGN 






























Old NOt Finish 






























High school 


7.2 


1.0 


3.8 


1.0 


11.5 


19.8 


5.4 


6.8 


4.7 


2.4 


7.3 


13.7 


0.5 


15.1 


High school crhduate 


6.3 


1.3 


2.6 


1.0 


11.4 


22.1 


5.8 


6.0 


3.4 


3.6 


6.6 


17.3 


0.2 


12.5 


sooe col lege 


4.3 


1.1 


2.0 


0.5 


10.3 


27.7 


6.1 


6.8 


2.9 


5.4 


4.9 


17.8 


0.1 


10.1 


college craduato 


1.9 


0.8 


1.7 


0.2 


6.6 


35.2 


7.4 


6.0 


1.9 


9.2 


2.8 


17.1 


0.2 


8.9 


Higher Level After 






























college 


0.8 


0.5 


2.2 


0.3 


5.9 


43.0 


6.0 


4.4 


1.5 


10.2 


2.6 


16.5 


0.2 


6.0 



HicHsaoot 

PROGRAM FLAWS 

college Preparatory. 



Academic 


1.5 


0.6 


1.2 


0 


3 


6.1 


41.7 


5.3 


6.6 


1 


9 


12.0 


2.5 


13.6 


0.1 


4.7 


vocational. Technical . 


































Business career 


7.5 


1.4 


1.5 


0 


7 


9.9 


29.3 


8.9 


10.6 


5 


3 


3.2 


5.5 


10.3 


0.2 


5.8 


General High scriool 


































Hrogran 


4.8 


1.0 


4.4 


0 


9 


10.1 


26.1 


6.7 


4.4 


3 


1 


3.4 


5.9 


17.4 


0.4 


11.4 


specialized High 


3.1 


0.4 


2.6 


0 


5 


8.6 


17.9 


7.9 


5.1 


1 


1 


2.6 


5.6 


39.0 


0.3 


5.3 


other 


5.5 


1 .2 


2.5 


0 


5 


14.1 


19.4 


3.9 


5.4 


1 


3 


3.6 


6.9 


30.2 


0.2 


5.4 


con-t Knew 


4.5 


1 .3 


2.9 


0 


6 


9.6 


20.0 


5.3 


4.2 


3 


0 


3.3 


5.9 


16.2 


0.3 


23.0 



souRa: U.S. Dcpartnent of Education. National center for Education statistics. National cducatioTi Longitudinal study of 1988. 
ease Year student survey. 
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Table 4.7.— Percentage of eighth graders ospfrfng to various education levels, by 
selected student characteristics 





Education Levels 


Student 


Won It 


Will 


wwa k 1 Ul Id i f 


Mill 


Ul 1 1 
Will 


Will Attend 


Finish 


Finish 


Trade, Busi* 


Attend 


Finish 




Characteristics 


High School 


High School 


ness After 


Col lege 


Col lege 




TOTAL 


1.5 


10.5 


9.4 


13.1 


42.8 


22.7 


SEX 














Hale 


1.8 


12.1 


10.1 


13.3 


42.5 


20.2 


Female 


1.1 


9.0 


8.7 


13.0 


43.1 


25.2 


RACH/ETHNICITY 














Asian and 














Pacific Islander 


1.5 


5.8 


4.9 


12.1 


37.4 


38.2 


Hispanic 


2.6 


14.8 


10.7 


17.1 


33.2 


21.5 


Black 


1.4 


8.2 


10.2 


16.3 


39.4 


24.5 


Uhite 


1.3 


10.4 


9.2 


11.9 


45.2 


21.9 


American Indian and 














Native Alaskan 


3.2 


16.0 


13.8 


16.5 


33.9 


16.7 


SES QUARTILE 














Lowest Quart ile 


3.5 


21.8 


14.7 


17.0 


30.5 


12.5 


25 - 49% 


1.4 


12.6 


12.0 


15.0 


42.5 


16.5 


50 - 74% 


0.7 


6.2 


8.0 


14.5 


48.1 


22.6 


Hig. 3st Quartile 


0.4 


1.7 


3.0 


6.1 


50.0 


38.9 


GRADES 














Lowest Quartile 


4.0 


23.5 


15.5 


18.0 


29.9 


9.2 


25 - 49% 


:.o 


11.3 


11.5 


17.2 


43.2 


15.7 


50 - 74% 


0.6 


6.1 


8.0 


12.6 


50.6 


22.2 


Highest Quartile 


0.2 


2.2 


3.6 


5.9 


47.6 


40.6 


TEST QUARTILE 














Lowest Cuartile 


3.9 


21.1 


14.7 


18.5 


29.2 


12.7 


Z5 - 49% 


1.2 


13.1 


11.8 


16.5 


43.1 


14.3 


50 - 74% 


0.4 


6.2 


8.0 


12.2 


49.9 


23.3 


Highest Quartile 


0.2 


1.3 


3.3 


5.3 


48.9 


40.9 


EXPECTED H.S. PROGRAM 














College Preparatory 


0.4 


1.8 


2.4 


8.0 


46.4 


41.0 


Voc./Techp/Bus* 


1.4 


9.9 


24.6 


12.7 


36.1 


15.4 


General 


1.5 


15.7 


8.9 


14.9 


44.8 


14.3 


Specialized 


0.8 


9.0 


7.3 


13.7 


49.0 


20.3 


Other 


1.9 


11.0 


7.6 


15.2 


44.6 


19.7 


Don't Know 


2.5 


18.2 


8.1 


17.4 


40.9 


12.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educatfon, National Center for Education Statistics, 

"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey." 
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The high occupational aspirations 
of the eighth graders are also 
reflected in their educational 
expectations. Most eighth graders 
expect to finish high school, and a 
PA^o-thirds majority expect to 
finish college. 

With respect to selected student 
background factors, females are more 
likely than males to expect to attend 
graduate school. Asians are more likely 
than all other groups to expect to attend 
graduate school. Whites are more likely 
than Hispanics and blacks to respond that 
they expect only to finish college and not 
continue. Hispanics are more likely than 
Asians, blacks, and whites to report they 
will not finish high school. 

As in the instance of high school program 
plans, those students in the highest 
quartiles for socioeconomic status, grades, 
test scores, and self-concept are more 
likely than those in the lowest quartiles to 
expect to graduate from college. Students 
who expect to enroll in a college 
preparatory or academic high school 
program are more likely than those who 
expect to enroll in a vocational/technical 
program to expect to obtain a college 
diploma. 

There is considerable inconsistency 
between educational expectations and high 
school program plans. This suggests 



possible negative consequences for some 
groups. Although 55 percent of Hispanics 
expect to finish college and/or obtain a 
graduate or professional degree, only 23 
percent plan to enroll in a college 
preparatory program in high school. 
Assuming they follow their expected 
program plan, many students may find 
themselves unprepared for college 
admission. This same pattern occurs for 
blacks and American Indians. Sixty-four 
percent of black eighth graders indicate 
that they expect to finish college or obtain 
a graduate and professional degree, but 
only 25 percent plan to enroll in a college 
preparatory program. 

Although most of the eighth graders are 
optimistic about their educational futures, 
there is a group of students who are 
tentative about even completing high 
school (table 4.8). While 83 percent of the 
students indicate that they are "very sure 
they will graduate from high school," 
16 percent thought they would "probably 
graduate," 1 percent responded that they 
"probably won't graduate," and about 1 
percent were "very sure they would not 
graduate." Hispanics are more likely than 
Asians, blacks, and whites to respond that 
they probably will not graduate. They are 
also more likely than Asians and whites to 
be very sure they will not graduate. 

With respect to family characteristics, 
students in the lowest socioeconomic status 
quartile and those from families with 
annual incomes below $15,000 are 
significantly more likely than others to 
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Table A.8.— Percentage of eighth graders who cite various probabilities for graduating 
from high school, by selected background characteristics 





Probability of Completing High School 


Student 

Characteristics 


Very Sure 
Will Graduate 


Will Probably 
Graduate 


Probably Will 
Not Graduate 


Very Sure Will 
Not Graduate 


TOTAL 


82.5 


15.7 


1.1 


0.7 


RACE 

Asian and 

Pacific Islanders 
Hispanic 
Black 
Uhite 

American Indian and 
Native Alaskan 


77.6 
70.6 
81.5 
85.0 

72.1 


21.1 
25.6 
16.6 
13.6 

22.8 


0.8 
2.1 
1.2 
0.9 

3.0 


0.4 
1.4 
0.7 
0.6 

2.1 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 
Did Not Finish High School 68.5 
High School Graduate 80.3 
High School Plus Some College 83.0 
College Graduate 88.7 
Graduate Degree 91.3 


25.8 
17.7 
15.7 
10.6 
8.1 


3.4 
1.2 
0.8 
0.4 
0.4 


2.4 
0.9 
0.5 
0.3 
0.1 


SES QUART I LE 
Lowest Quart ile 
25-49% 
50-74% 

Highest Quartile 


71.8 
82.0 
85.1 
91.1 


24.0 
16.3 
14.1 
8.4 


2.5 
1.0 
0.6 
0.3 


1.7 
0.7 
0.3 
0.2 


FAMILY lUCOKE 
Less than $15,000 
$15,000 - $50,000 
Over $50,000 


73.9 
83.8 
90.7 


22.6 
14.8 
8.7 


1.9 
0.8 
0.4 


1.5 
0.6 
0.2 



OLDER SIBLINGS Wlo HAVE 
DROPPED OUT BEFORE GRADOATIKG 

None 84.7 

One 71.9 

Two 73.4 

Three 69.6 

Four 60.6 

Five 68.1 

Six or more 71.7 

EVER REPEATED A GRADE 

Yes 71.2 

No 86.4 

DAYS OF SCHOOL MISSED 

IH PAST FOUR UEEKS 

None 86.2 

1 or 2 days 84.8 

3 or 4 days 77.4 

5 to 10 days 74.7 

More than 10 days 62.8 

TIKES UTE FOR SCHOOL 

IM PAST FOUR WEEKS 

None 86.1 

1 or 2 days 80.6 

3 or 4 days 75.1 

5 to 10 days 73.6 

More than 10 days 64.1 



14.0 
23.9 
19.9 
27.2 
31.9 
25.8 
26.2 



24.4 
12.6 



13.0 
14.2 
19.6 
21.3 
27.3 



12.9 
17.5 
21.5 
21.3 
27.3 



0.8 
2.2 
3.8 
3.2 
3.7 
3.8 
2.1 



2.6 
0.6 



0.5 
0.7 
2.0 
2.6 
4.6 



0.7 
1.2 
2.2 
3.2 
3.1 



0.5 
2.1 
3.0 
0.0 
3.7 
2.3 
0.0 



1.7 
0.4 



0.4 
0.4 
1.1 
1.5 
5.3 



0.4 
0.3 
1.3 
1.6 

5.4 



SOURCE: 



U.S., Department of Education, National Center for Education statistics, 
"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey." 
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expect not to graduate from high schooL 
Parent education also appears to be related 
to expectations of not graduating from high 
schooL Students with parents who did not 
finish high school are less likely than 
students whose parents were high school 
graduates to report they will graduate. 
Other characteristicj> of students who feel 
they are unlikely to graduate include 
having older siblings who left school prior 
to high school graduation, being retained in 
grade at some time during elementary 
school, and being tardy or absent three 
times or more in the past 4 weeks from 
school. Thus, it appears that, before they 
begin high school, a small number of 
students think they are unlikely to graduate 
from high school. 

There are a number of explanations as to 
why certain students report that they do not 
expect to graduate from high school. In 
this regard, it is interesting to examine the 
reiationship between the number of risk 
factors and various school outcomes. As 
seen in table 4.9 and figure 4.3, as the 
number of risk factors L:creases, the 
percentage of children with various 
education problems increases. Students 
with two or more risk factors are three 
times as likely as those with no risk factors 
to score in the lowest cognitive test 
quartile. Those with two or more risk 
factors are twice as likely as those with no 
risk factors to be in the lowest grades 
quartile. Students with two or more risk 
factors are twice as likely as those with no 
risk factors to be absent more than 3 days 
in the past month. In addition, those with 



two or more risk factors are six times as 
likely as those with no risk factors to 
expect not to graduate from high school. 
It is evident that at-risk status is related to 
education outcomes. 



Students with two or more risk 
factors are three times as likely as 
those with no risk factors to score 
in the lowest cognitive test 
quartile. In addition, those with 
two or more risk factors are six 
times as likely as those with no 
risk factors to expect not to 
graduate from high schooL It ? * 
evident that at-risk status is 
related to education outcomes. 

Looking toward high school, the results of 
the base year study reveal that the majority 
of the students have high educational 
expectations and occupational aspirations. 
However, some of the students are 
planning to enter high school programs that 
may not lead them to realize their goals. 

Most students do plan to succeed in 
school. But often, students are simply 
unaware of the consequences of their 
program selections and how such selections 
may place them on certain tracks both in 
school and in life. Perhaps one way to 
help students succeed in high school would 
be to distribute in the middle grades more 
information on different high school 
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Figure 4.3. Percentage of eighth graders 
with educational problems, by number of 



risk factors 



Educational problems 



Low test quartile 



Low grades 




Won't graduate 



10 20 30 

Percentage 



40 60 



No. risk factors 

W None 



2 or more 



SOURCE: U.S. Dept. ED. NOES, NELS:88 BY 
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programs and how they relate to various 
postsecondary academic and vocational 
program requirements. Encouraging 



greater parental involvement in high school 
planning might promote more realistic 
program plans and expectations. 



Tabk 4.9-Pi;rcenUge of eighth graders with various educational probIemS| by number of 
risk factors 



Lowest Ijowest 

Test Grades 

Composite Composite 

Quartile Quartile 



Absent Doesn'i 
More Expect 

Than to Graduate 

3 days High School 



TOTAL 

RISK FACTORS* 

No risk factors 
One risk factor 
2 or more factors 



25.1 



15.7 
30.6 
44.4 



24.9 



18.1 
29.4 
38.2 



21.1 



16.8 
23.8 
29.9 



1.5 



0.6 
1.5 
4.0 



* Risk factors include single parent f^miiy, low parent education » limited English proficiency, low family 
income, sibling dropout, home alone more than 3 hours on weekdays. 

SOURCE: U. S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, '^National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey". 
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Endnotes 

1 . "At risk" status refers to possessing certain characteristics which have been found to 
be associated with educational disadvantage, or with school failure. The 
characteristics include (among others) single parent family, low parent education and 
income, limited English proficiency, and having a sibling who dropped out of high 
school. 

2 . For this analysis, students were grouped into quariiles according to their score on an 
index of socioeconomic status (SES). Students arc divided into groups with high SES 
(top quartile), medium-high SES (third quartile), medium-low SES (second quartile) 
and low SES (bottom quartile). The components of the SES index are described in 
Appendix B - Technical Notes. 

3 . It is important to note that the base year NELS:88 sampling procedures disqualified 
many non-English-proficient (NEP) and limited-English-proficient (LEP) students. 
Schools were instructed to disqualify eighth graders who they thought were not 
sufficiently proficient in English to answer the questionnaire. Thus, those whose 
English skills were severely limited were eliminated. LEPs who are included in the 
survey are probably at the high end of the proficiency continuum in terms of skills. A 
sample of students who were declared ineligible in base year (1988) will be contacted 
in 1990 and added into the survey in 10th grade. In addition, some new lOth-grade 
NEP and LEP students will also be added, and a student Spanish-language 
questionnaire will be made available. 

4 . Categories used here are similar to those used by the Census Bureau. The "other 
relative or non-relative" category is included in the single parent household group, 
even though technically there is no parent in the home, and this group may possibly 
include two people (such as grandparents). Estimates may be slightly different for 
various reasons, including the fact that an eighth grade student as a respondent is not 
as reliable as an adult respondent, or because of different definitions or question 
wording. 

5 . Detailed test specifications for all four cognitive tests are reported in Eighth Grade 
Student Test Results, NCES, in press, and in the Base Year Psychometric Report, 
NCES, in press. 
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6. It is assumed that students proficient on a higher level should also show proficiency 
on lower level items. Studies on the NELS:88 instrument show that over 93 percent 
of students had response patterns consistent with this hierarchical model. Students 
who demonstrated proficiency at higher levels but failed to demonstrate proficiency at 
lower levels (reversals) were treated as missing values in figures 2.1 through 2.4 and 
in tables 2.1 and 2.2. 

7. Results from the Congressionally-mandated NAEP tests indicate that, on average, 
American students' proficiency in reading has improved modestly across time, and 
proficiency in mathematics, science and writing has improved in recent assessments 
after earlier declines. However, gains in student performance have occurred mainly at 
lower levels of achievement. For example, students' ability to perform simple 
mathematical computations has improved, but students fail to show gains in 
performing higher level problem solving tasks. 

8. The percentages cited in this chapter are based on student reports. It should be kept in 
mind that student reports of course taking are not as accurate as transcripts. High 
School and Beyond data indicated that older students (sophomores and seniors) tended 
to inflate the number of courses they were taking, sometimes reporting several subject- 
specific segments of a single course as different courses (see Fetters et al, 1983). It is 
probable that these younger students have followed the same pattern of over-reporting. 
To address this problem, transcripts will be collected as a part of the Second Follow- 
up of NELS:88. Evidence from teacher reports of course titles of .students' math 
courses indicates that only about 24 percent of the classes taken were algebra, pre- 
algebra, advanced or honors, compared with 32 percent of students reporting taking 
these classes. Student reports of advanced mathematics course-taking seem to be 
inflated* 

9 . Percents do not add to 100 percent because about 2 percent of the students are 
excluded from the table. These students gave questionable responses to the question 
on math course-taking. For example, they may have indicated they were taking both 
algebra and remedial math, which is unlikely. There weie differential response rates 
across categories, especially for racial/ethnic groups and test quartile. 

10 • Eighth grade schools were classified into public. Catholic, Independent, and other 
private, while intended high school types were classified as public, private religious, 
and private non-religious. 
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APPENDIX A— Sample cocposition, by badcground variables (nuiijers and 
weighted percentagei) 

1988 Eighth Graders 
Unucfghted Nissber Uefghted Percent 



TOTAL 

SEX 
Hale 
Fenale 

RACE/ETHHICITY 
Asian or Pacific Islander (API) 
Hispanic 
Black 
White 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 

YEAR OF BIRTK 
1970 or 1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 

1976 - 1979 

SOCIOECOMOHIC STATUS 
Lowest quartile 
25 - 49 percentile 
50 - 75 percentile 
Highest quartile 

PARENTS* EDUCATION 

Did not finish high school 

High school graduate or GED 

Greater than h.s. & less than 4 yr. degree 

College graduate 

H..\. or equivalent 

Ph.D., H.D., other 

Don't know 

PARENT-REPORTED HANDICAP PROGkAM RECIPIENT 
Not current program participant 
Current program participant 

HEARING- IMPAIRED FUG 

Not hearing impaired 
Hearing impair^ 



24,599 



12,241 
12,358 



1,546 
3,177 
3,011 
16,321 
315 



135 
1,194 
7,188 
15,362 
254 
31 



5,934 
5,788 
5,836 
7,030 



2,537 
4,625 
9,586 
3,654 
2,254 
1,432 
478 



21,135 
853 



23,846 
753 



100.0 



50.1 
49.9 



3.6 
10.4 
13.2 
71.4 

1.4 



.5 
5.4 
30.4 
62.8 
.8 
.0 



24.9 
25.1 
25.0 
25.0 



10.5 
20.6 
41.4 
14.0 
8.1 
4.0 
1.3 



95.7 
4.3 



96.8 
3.2 
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A-4 



APPENDIX A— Saiple coscposition, b/ backgrooxl variables (nudbers and 
weighted percentages)— Continued 

1988 Eighth Graders 
Unweighted Ntisbcr Uefghted Percent 



FA^IIIY IHCCIIE 



Hone 




/ 

•H 


Less Than $1,000 


203 


.9 


1,000 -$ 2,999 


338 


1.6 


3,000 - 4,999 


4^3 


2.2 


5,000 - 7,499 


729 


3.5 


7,500 - 9,999 


818 


3.8 


10,000 - 14,999 


1,794 


8.8 


15,000 - 19,999 


1,682 


8.0 


20,000 - 24,999 


2,130 


10.5 


25,000 - 34,999 


3,615 


18.5 


35,000 - 49,999 


4,301 


20.4 


50,000 - 74,999 


3,007 


14.1 


75,000 - 99,999 


933 


3.7 


100,000 - 199,999 


915 


2.7 


200,000 - more 


382 


.9 


AMILY CCKPOSITIOH 






Mother & father 


15,587 


63.6 


Mother & male guardian 


2,502 


11.5 


father & fernale guardian 


572 


2.6 


Mother only 


3,923 


16.5 


Father only 


619 


2.6 


Other relative or non- relative 


787 


3.2 



HCie LANGUAGE 
Non-English only 
Non* English dominant 
English dominant 
English only 

LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY STATUS 
Limited-English proficient 
English proficient 

GRADES CGKPOSITE 
Lowest quart ile 
25 - 49 percentile 
50 - 75 percentile 
Highest quartile 



941 
2,186 
2,287 
19,103 



642 
23,687 



5,817 
5,264 
6,113 
7,098 



3.2 
6.5 
7.4 
82.9 



2.3 
97.7 



24.9 
22.2 
24.6 
28.3 
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APPENDIX A— Scnple coaposftion, by backgrouid variables (rxsix^rs and 
weighted percentages)— Continued 

1988 Eighth Graders 



Unuelohted MuAer Weighted Percent 

None 654 3.2 

Fewer than 2 hours per week 1,550 7.2 

2.00 to 2.99 hours 5,356 24.2 

3.00 to 5.49 hours 7,574 33.3 

5.50 to 10.49 hours 4,302 18.S 

10.50 to 12.99 hours 1,016 4.2 

13.00 to 20.99 hours 1,716 6.8 

21.00 hours or greater 747 2.5 

TEST COHPOSITE QUART I IE 

Lowest quart ile 5,647 25.1 

25 • ^ percentile 5,606 24.4 

50-75 percentile 5,963 25.7 

Highest quartile 6,481 24.8 

OVERALL MATH PROFICIENCY 

Below Basic 4,395 20.0 

Basic 8,569 38.0 

Intermediate 4,834 21.0 

Advanced 4,175 19.0 

Reversals 439 2.0 

OVERALL READING PROFICIENCY 

Below Basic 3,166 14.0 

Basic 11,759 52.0 

Advanced 7,689 34.0 

Reversals 212 1.0 

POST SECONDARY EDUCATION PLANS 

Won't finish high school 346 1.5 

Will graduate from high school 2,339 10.5 

Vocational, trade, or business school 2,102 9.4 

UilL attend college 3,078 13.1 

Will graduate from college 10,251 42.8 

Higher level after graduating college 6,268 22.7 

LANGUAGE USUALLY SPEAKS 

English 23,304 97.8 

Spanish 327 1.5 

Other Language 240 0.7 

TIHE SPENT AFTER SCHOOL WITH NO ADULT 

None 3,420 13.3 

LT one hour 7,821 32.4 

1- 2 hours 6,557 27.8 

2- 3 hours 3,038 12.9 
More than 3 hours 3,259 13.6 
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APPENDIX A— Sanple composition, by bdckgromd variables (nusbers and weighted 
percentages) - - Cent i nued 

19S8 Eighth Graders 
Unweighted Kuaber Weighted Percent 

EVER HELD BACK A QUDE? 

No 18,881 82.3 

Yes 3,890 17.7 

PUMNED KI&H SCHOOL PROGRAM 

CoUego prep. Academic 7,298 29.2 

Vocational/technical 4,161 18.0 

General 3,369 14.2 

Other specialized 1,321 5.4 

Don't know 6,026 25,1 

Other 1,906 8.1 

KUHBER OF SC1KX)L DAYS HISSED IK PAST 4 WEEKS 

Hone 10,795 45.2 

1 or 2 days 7,674 33.7 

3 or 4 days 2,981 13.3 

5 - 10 days 1,239 5.4 

More than 10 515 2.3 

NUMBER OF TIKES UTE IN PAST 4 WEEKS 

Hone 14,574 63.1 

1 or 2 days 6,034 25.2 

3 or 4 days 1,804 7.5 

5 - 10 days 598 2.5 

Hore than 10 399 1.6 

GEOGRAPHIC REGION 

Northeast 4,933 19.2 

North Central 6,127 25.7 

South 8,489 35.4 

West 5,050 19.7 

SCHOOL URBANIcm 

Urban 7,620 25.1 

Suburban 10,246 43.6 

Rural 6,73S 31.3 

SCHOOL TYPE 

Public school 19,372 87.9 

Catholic school 2,578 7.5 

Independent school 1,635 1.0 

Other private 1,014 3.6 

GRADE SPAN 

K - 8 4,054 14.4 

K - 12 1,550 4.3 

7 - 12 2,4?7 8.4 

5 - 8 1,493 7.6 

6 . 8 6,213 27.2 

7 - 8 4,797 20.6 
7 - 9 3,995 17.5 
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Appendix B 
Methodology and Technical Notes 



This appendix documents the National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88) Base Year sample design, 
completion rates, accuracy of estimates, 
statistical procedures, and variables used in 
this report. 

Sample Design 

The NELS:88 base year study employed a 
two-stage, stratified random sample design 
(Spencer et aL 1990). The population of 
schools was restricted to "regular" public 
and private schools with eighth graders in 
the United States. Excluded from the 
sample were Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) schools, special education schools 
for the handicapped, area vocational 
schools that do not enroll students directly, 
and schools for dependents of U.S. 
personnel overseas. 

In the first stage of the sampling process, 
1,052 schools with eighth grades were used 
for the NCES-sponsored core sample. In 
order to ensure a balanced sample, schools 
were stratified by region, urbanicity and 
minority percentage prior to sampling. To 
make the sample more useful for policy 
analysis, private schools were oversampled. 
Just under 70 percent of the sample 
schools are original selections, while 30.4 
percent are replacement schools (schools 
drawn from the same sampling stratum to 
replace an initial selection that refused). 



The second stage of the sampling process 
was the selection of students within 
schools. In this stage, students who were 
judged by a representative from the school 
as unable to complete the survey instru- 
ments were identified. Specifically, 
students identified as mentally handicap- 
ped, having physical or emotional pro- 
blems that would seriously interfere with 
their ability to complete the survey 
instruments, or having a language barrier 
interfering with their completion of the 
survey instruments were excluded from the 
sample. About 5.4 percent of the potential 
sample was excluded for these reasons. Of 
those students who were excluded, a 
majority (57%) were excluded for reason 
of mental disabilities, with most of the rest 
(35%) excluded for language reasons, and 
a small number excluded because of physi- 
cal disabilities (8%). Again for policy 
analysis reasons, students of Hispanic or of 
Asian or Pacific Islander (A/PI) origin 
were oversampled. This oversampling was 
sponsored by the Office of Bilingual 
Education r:?d Minority Language Affairs 
(OBEMLA). On average, 26 students were 
sampled per school. This two-stage 
process resulted in the inclusion of over 
26,000 eighth graders in the sample. 

Completion Rates 

Students and their parents participated in 
the survey in large numbers. A total of 
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24,599 students participated in the survey 
by filling out questionnaires. A total of 
23,700 students completed the cognitive 
tests. One parent of each sampled student 
in the public-use sample was asked to fill 
out the parent survey. Out of 24,599 
eligible students, 22,650 parents completed 
the survey. A written request stated that 
the questionnaire should be completed by 
"the parent who is most familiar with the 
student's current school situation and 
educational plans." The parent respondent, 
therefore, was self-selected. 

Teachers and school administrators ilso 
participated in NELS:88. Teachers were 
selected on a pre-assigned basis in two of 
four subject areas — mathematics, science, 
English, social studies (history/ 
government). Each school was randomly 
assigned to one of the following 
combinations of curriculum areas: 
mathematics and English; mathematics and 
social studies; science and English; and 
science and social studies. At any school, 
each sampled student's current teacher(s) 
in each of the two designed subject areas 
was selected to receive a teacher 



questionnaire. This selection procedure 
was designed to ensure representation of 
mathematics or science curriculum and 
English or social studies in all schools. 
Using this design, the number of teacher 
respondents was expected to vary 
depending on the size and structure of the 
eighth grade at a particular school. An 
average of five teachers per school 
participated. Over 5,000 teachers filled out 
student-specific evaluations for a total of 
23,188 sample students, While the 
teachers were not selected zz a representa- 
tive sample, their evaluations of sample 
students are linked to the specific student 
records, as are parent and school admini* 
strator reports. Finally, the school 
administrator (principal or headmaster) of 
each sample school was asked to complete 
a school administrator questionnaire. A 
total of 1,035 school administrators 
completed school questionnaires. 

The completion rates for the student, 
parent, and school surveys and the teacher 
evaluai. ^ns of students are presented 
below: 



Instrument Number Completion Rate Completion Rate 



Weighted Unweighted 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 24,599 93.4 % 93.1% 

STUDENT TEST* 23,700 96.5 % 96.3 % 

PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 22,650 93.7 % 92.1 % 
STUDENTS WITH 

TEACHER EVALUATIONS 23,188 95.9 % 94.3 % 

SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE 1,035 98.9 % 98.4 % 



* N and % of cases for which a student questionnaire was obtained for which a 
cognitive test was also obtained. 
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Accuracy of Estimates 

The statistics in this report are population 
estimates deri^^ed from the sample 
described in the preceding section. Two 
broad categories of error occur in such 
estimates: sampling and nonsampling error. 
Sampling error occurs because samples are 
not populations. However, the nature of 
the error depends upon the sample design, 
and the error properties of many types of 
sample designs (including two-stage 
designs such as the one used in this study) 
are well known. Nonsampling error occurs 
not only in sample surveys but also in 
population censuses. 

Nonsampling error may arise from a 
number of sources, such as the inability to 
obtain cooperation from each sampled 
school (school nonresponse), or the 
inability to obtain information from each 
sampled student in cooperating schools 
(student nonresponse). A third source of 
nonresponse contributing to nonsampling 
error is found at the item level. 
Cooperating students may not have answer- 
ed every question in the survey. In 
addition, ambiguous definitions, differences 
in interpreting questions, inability or 
unwillingness to give correct information, 
mistakes in recoding or coding data, and 
other errors of collecting and processing 
the data can result in nonsampling error. 

The precision with which one can use 
survey results to make inferences to a 
population depends upon the magnitude of 
both sampling and nonsampling errors. In 



large sample surveys, such as the NELS:88 
study, sampling errors are generally 
minimal, except when estimates are made 
for relatively small subpopulations, such as 
for American Indians (N[=315). 

The nonsampling errors are more difficult 
to estimate. ITie major sources of 
nonsampling error considered were school, 
student, and item-level nonresponse. The 
NELS:88 base year student response rate 
was above 93 percent and the item 
response rates within instruments, for the 
items used to develop the estimates in this 
report, were above 95.3 percent. The 
weights used to calculate the estimates 
were constructed in a fashion that 
compensated for instrument nonresponse. 
Weighting procedures are explained in the 
NELS:88 Base Year Student User^s 
Manual (Ingels et al. 1990, Chapter 3). 
Tne small bias due to nonresponse is 
documented in the NELS:88 Base Year 
Sample Design Report (Spi;ncer et al. 
1990). 

Statistical Procedures 

The statistical comparisons in this report 
were based on the t statistic. Generally, 
whether the statistical test is considered 
significant or not is determined by 
calculating a t value for the difference 
between a pair of means or proportions and 
comparing this value to published tables of 
values at certain critical levels, called alpha 
levels. The alpha level is an a priori 
statement of the probability of inferring 
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that a difference exists when in fact it does 
not. 

In order to make proper inferences and 
interpretations from the statistics a number 
of issues must be kept in mind. First, 
comparisons resulting in large t statistics, 
may appear to merit special attention. This 
is somewhat misleading, since the size of 
the t statistic depends not only on the 
observed differences in means or percent- 
ages being compared but also on the 
number of respondents in the categories 
used for comparison, and on the degree of 
variability among respondents v/ithin 
categories. A small difference compared 
across a large number of respondents could 
result in a large t statistic. 

Second, when multiple statistical 
comparisons are made on the same data it 
becomes increasingly likely that an 
indication of a population difference will 
be erroneously given. Even when there is 
no difference in the population, at an 
alpha-level of .05 there is still a 5 percent 
chance of declaring that an observed t 
value representing one comparison in the 
sample is large enough to be statistically 
significant. As the number of comparisons 
increases, the risk of making such an error 
in inference also increases. 

To guard against errors of inference based 
upon multiple comparisons, the Bonferroni 
procedure to correct significance tests for 
multiple contrasts was used (Myers, 1979). 
This method corrects the significance (or 
alpha) level for the total number of 



contrasts made with a particular classifi- 
cation variable. For each classification 
variable, there are (K*(K-l))/2 possible 
contrasts (or nonredundant pairwise 
comparisons), where K is the number of 
categories. For example, since SES has 
four categories, K=4 and there are 
(4*3)/2=6 possible comparisons between 
the categories. The Bonferroni procedure 
divides the alpha-level for a single t-test 
(for example, .05) by the number of 
possible pairwise comparisons, to give a 
new alpha that is corrected for the fact that 
multiple contrasts are being made. 

Standard errors for the estimates in each of 
the tables are presented in the appendix. 
The standard errors were calculated using 
the CTAB program which uses a Taylor 
series approximation to calculate standard 
errors based upon complex survey designs. 
A version of this program is available from 
NCES upon request. The standard errors 
reported take into account the clustering in 
the sampling procedure; they are generally 
higher than standard errors calculated 
under the assumptions of simple random 
sampling. 

Interested readers can compute the t 
statistic between estimates from various 
subgroups presented in the tables using the 
following formula: 

PI-P2 

t= 

SQRT (sel * sel + se2 * se2) 
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where PI and P2 are the estimates to be 
compared and sel and se2 are their 
corresponding design corrected standard 
errors. 

Variables Used 

A number of classification variables have 
been constructed for analytical purposes. 
The classification variables presented in 
this report are based on datafile variables 
except for a small number of composites 
that were constructed differently for the 
purpose of this report. Most composite 
variables were constructed using responses 
from two or more questionnaire items. In 
some cases, composites were constructed 
from numerous variables from different 
databases. Others were constructed by 
recoding a variable. All of the composite 
variables are described in detail in 
appendix D of the student datafile user's 
manual (Ingels 1990). The classification 
variables that are composites of school- 
level characteristics or of respondent 
demographic characteristics, the 
psychological scales,' and the educational 
variables that are used in this report are 
briefly described in this section. 

Composites of sehooMevel characteristics 
provide information about the student's 
school. 

GRADE SPAN classifies the type of 
school by the grades spanned, based on the 
report of the school administrator (school 
questionnaire, item 1). After the unique 
pattems of grade spans were determined. 



they were collapsed, creating the following 
categories. 

The grade span categories are as follows: 

P or K or 1 through 8 (K-8) 
P or K or 1 through 12 (K42) 
6 or 7 or 8 through 12 (742) 
3 or 4 or 5 through 8 (5-8) 

6 through 8 (6-8) 

7 through 8 (7-8) 

7 through 9/8 through 9 (7-9) 

SCHOOL TYPE classifies the school into 
one of four sampling strata of public, 
Catholic, independent, or other private. 
Some of this information was taken 
directly from the QED file. QED is a 
standard school universe file maintained by 
Quality Education Data, and correlates well 
with the Common Core of Data maintained 
by the U.S. Department of Education. The 
list used for sampling independent schools 
was the membership list of the National 
Association of Independent Schools. The 
School Type categories presented in this 
report differ from those found on the 
public use data file. 

The NELS:88 base year attempted to 
capture the diversity of private schools 
through two different schemes of 
classifying them. The private school 
sample of NELS:88 comprises diocesan, 
parish, and religious order controlled 
Catholic schools; independent schools with 
no religious affiliation, both members and 
non-members of NAIS; and other private 
religious schools, some members of NAIS 
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(most not), and ranging in affiliation from 
Lutheran and Jewish to Christian 
fundamentalist: 

Both classification schemes appear on the 
non-public version of the data tape, though 
for confidentiality reasons only one of the 
schemes appears on the public-use files. 
The first scheme classifies schools by their 
control into public. Catholic, independent 
(defined as members of the National 
Association of Independent Schools) and 
all other private schools. This classifi- 
ation was employed in analyses for the 
student descriptive summary, but does not 
appear on the public-use files. 

The second scheme classified schools into 
public. Catholic, religious other private, 
and non-religious other private. This 
classification appears on the NELS:88 base 
year public-use files. In the two schemes, 
the public and Catholic school categories 
are the same, but the remaining private 
school categories contain somewhat 
different mixes of schools. 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENT categorizes 
the total school enrollment as reported by 
the school (School questionnaire, item 2). 
The categories were created by collapsing 
the data. Missing data were imputed from 
the actual enrollment reported in the QED 
file. The categories are: 

1-199 students 
200-399 
400-599 
600-799 



800-999 

1,000-1,199 

1,200+ 

LOCATION or URBANICITY 

categorizes the students' schools as urban, 
suburban or rural based on their classifi- 
cation in QED, as drawn from U.S. Census 
data and definitions. Urban means central 
city; suburban is the area surrounding a 
central city but within a county constituting 
the MSA (or Metropolitan Statistical Area); 
and rural is outside an MSA. 

Other composite and special variables. 
Many of the classification variables 
constructed were respondent demographic 
characteristics. SEX and RACE are 
examples. 

SEX (male/female) was taken first from 
the student questionnaire (item 12). If this 
source was missing or not available, then 
the sex variable from school rosters was 
used. Any records with this variable still 
missing had sex imputed from the 
respondent's name, or if that could not be 
done unambiguously, the value for sex was 
randomly assigned for the purpose of 
constructing this composite. 

RACE also was constructed from several 
sources of information. P.ie first source 
was the student self-report (item 31 A). 
Secondly, if the student information was 
missing, data from the parent questionnaire 
were used. A small percentage of students 
who used the American Indian/Alaskan 
Native category but whose parents 
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responded "white not Hispanic" were 
recoded to "white, not Hispanic" after a 
subsample of the parents was interviewed 
as a further check of the validity of student 
responses. The race categories are 
Asian/Pacific Islander; Hispanic, regardless 
of race; Black, not of Hispanic origin; 
white, not of Hispanic origin; and 
American Indian or Alaskan Native. 
Although identification as members of 
different Hispanic and Asian/Pacific 
Islander racial/ethnic subgroups was 
reported by students, these subgroup 
percentages are not presented in this 
report. 

YEAR OF BIRTH was calculated based 
on student reports (Qll) of year born. The 
categories used are: (1974 and later: 14 
years old and under; 1973: 15 years old; 
and 1972 and before: 16 years old and 
over). 

SES (socioeconomic status) was 
constructed using the following parent 
questionnaire data: Other's educational 
level, mother's educational level, father's 
occupation, mother's occupation, and 
family income (data coming from parent 
questionnaire items 30, 31, 34B, 37B, and 
80). Educational-level data were recoded 
as for the composite PARENT 
EDUCATION. Occupational data were 
recoded using the Duncan SEI scale as 
used in HS&B. Each non-missing 
component was standardized to a mean of 
0 and a standard deviation of 1. Non- 
missing standardized components were 
averaged, yielding the SES composite. 



For cases where all parent data components 
were missing (8.1 percent of the 
participants), student data were used to 
compute the SES. The first four 
components from the student data are the 
same as the components used from the 
parent data (in other words, educational- 
level data, items 34A and 34B, similarly 
recoded; occupational data, items 4B and 
7B of student questionnaire part one, also 
recoded). The fifth component for SES 
£rom the student data consisted of 
summing the non-missing household items 
listed in 35A-P (after recoding "Not Have 
Item"), calculating a simple mean of these 
items, and then standardizing this mean. If 
eight or more of items in 35A-P were 
nonmissing, this component was computed; 
otherwise it was set to missing. All 
components coming from the student data 
were standardized. Non-missing 
standardized components were averaged, 
yielding the SES composite for those cases 
where parent data were either missing or 
not available. The student data were used 
to construct SES if all components based 
on parent data were missing and at least 
one component based on student data was 
not missing. Otherwise SES was set to 
missing. The actual range for SES is -2.97 
through 02.56. SES is divided into 
quartiles, with 1 = lowest and 4 = 
highest. 

Family variables include HOME 
LANGUAGE, FAMILY COMPOSITION, 
PARENT EDUCATION, and FAMILY 
INCOME. 
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HOME LANGUAGE characterizes the 
primary language used in the home by 
differoitiating between English and non- 
English languages and whether the 
language was the only language or the 
dominant among several spoken. The 
classification is made from the student 
questionnaire data (items 21 and 22). If no 
language other than English is spoken, the 
student is English Only; if the language 
usually spoken is English, but another 
language is used, the student is English 
Dominant. If another language is usually 
used, then the student is assigned to Non- 
English Only when no other languauge is 
spoken in the home or to Non-English 
Dominant if there is another language used 
in the home. 

FAMILY COMPOSITION categorizes 
the make-up of the family or household 
and is taken only from the student 
questionnaire (item 8A-I). The categories 
are: 

Mother and father 
Mother and male guardian 
Father and female guardian 
Mother only 
Father only 

Other relative or non-relative 
Single Parent household (Mother 

only, father only or other 

relative or non-relative) 

PARENT EDUCATION is the highest 
level of education reported by either of the 
respondent's parents. It was constmcted 
from parent data (parent questionnaire. 



items 30 and 31), or if these were missing 
or unavailable, from student data (student 
questionnaire, items 34A and 34B). Five 
or six categories were used to report levels 
of parent education in this report. 

The categories are: 

Did not Finish High School 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate 
MA or Equivalent 
Ph.D., M.D., or Other Advanced 
Graduate Degree 

When only five categories are presented, 
MA and Ph.D. are collapsed into the 
category Graduate Degree. 

FAMILY INCOME was taken only from 
the parent questionnaire (item 80). Fewer 
family income categories are used in this 
report than appear on the data file, and 
income is presented in two categxorizations 
here. 

One categorization of family income is as 
follows: 

Less than $15,000 
$15,000 - $24,000 
$25,000 - $34,999 
$35,000 - $50,000 
Over $50,000 

Income is also reported in three larger 
categories: Less than $15,000; $15,000 - 
$50,000; and Over $50,000. Income of 
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less than $15,000 (considered to be "low 
income") is taken as the lowest category. 

Four psychological scales, designed to be 
as comparable as possible with HS&B and 
NLS-72, were constructed from various 
attitude items. These scales are intended 
to measure LOCUS OF CONTROL and 
SELF-CONCEPT. Two of the scales, 
those that correspond most closely to 
HS&B and NLS-72 items, are used here. 
Each composite scale is the average of the 
standardized scores of the questionnaire 
items of which it is composed. For each 
scale a quartile ranking was calculated. A 
measure of reliability, coefficient alpha, 
was calculated for each of these scales. 
The coefficient alpha values are: LOCUS 
= .5750 and SELF-CONCEPT = .7355. 

LOCUS OF CONTROL (LOCUSl) was 
designed to be as comparable as possible 
with HS&B and NLS-72 data. This 
variable measures the degree of control the 
student feels he has over his life. Locus of 
control items are all in student question 44. 
They are 44B, 44C, 44F, 44G, 44K, and 
44M. Three of these items are comparable 
(but not identical) to HS&B and NLS-72 
items. They are 44C, 44F, and 44G. For 
the reader's convenience, the NELS:88 
items appear below along with the HS&B 
and NLS-72 items which appear in 
parentheses. 

44C: In my life, good luck is more 
important than hard work for 
success. (Good luck is more 



important than hard work for 
success.) 

44F: Every time I try to get ahead, 
something or somebody stops me. 
(Text identical.) 

44G: My plans hardly ever work 
out, so planning only makes me 
unhappy. (Planning only makes a 
person unhappy, since plans hardly 
ever work out anyway.) 

NO COMPARABLE NELS:88 
ITEM. (People who accept their 
condition in life are happier than 
those who try to change things.) 

Each of the three NELS:88 items was 
standardized separately to a mean of zero 
and a standard deviation of 1 using the 
questionnaire completion weight. All 
nonmissing components were averaged. 
Any student missing all components was 
assigne'd a missing value. 

The actual range for LOCUSl is -3.01 
through 1.52, jfrom high external to high 
internal locus of control. 

LOCUS OF CONTROL is presented in 
this report in tertiles (or thirds). On the 
public-use data file it appears in tertiles. 
They show the percent of students who 
have different degrees of internal and 
external locus of control. A student who 
falls in the high external locus of control 
tertile has a low internal locus of control. 
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High External Locus of Control 
(33 percent) 

Neither High External nor High 
Internal (neutral -33 percent) 

High Internal Locus of Control 
(34 percent) 

SELF-CONCEPT (CONCEPTl) was 
designed to be as comparable as possible 
with HS&B and NLS-72 data. This 
variable is a measure of student self- 
esteem. Self-concept items are all in 
student question 44. They are 44A, 44D, 
44E, 44H, 441, 44J, and 44L. Four of 
these items are comparable to HS&B and 
NLS-72 items. They are BYS44A, 
BYS44D, BYS44E, and BYS44H. These 
same four items are all reverse scoring 
items so the values were reversed before 
performing computations. It is important 
to note that while comparable, they are not 
always identical. For the reader*s 
convenience, the NELS:88 items appear 
below along with the US&B and NLS-72 
items which appear in parentheses. 

44A: I feel good about myself. 

(I take a positive attitude toward 
myself.) 

44D: I feel I am a person of worth, the 
equal of other people. 
(I feel I am a person of worth, on an 
equal plane with others.) 

44E: I am able to do things as well as 
most other people. (Text identical). 



44H: On the whole, I am satisfied with 
myself. 

(Text identical.) 

Each of the above four items was 
standardized separately to a mean of zero 
and a standard deviation of 1 using the 
questionnaire completion weight. All 
nonmissing components were averaged. 
Any student missing all components was 
assigned a missing value. 

The actual range for SELF-CONCEPTl 
is -3.61 through 1.15, from low to high 
e^ieem. 

SELF'-CONCEPT is presented in tertiles 
or thirds. Each tertile includes the 
percentage of students registering a 
particular higher or lower self-concept. 

Low Self-Concept (about 37 percent) 
Medium Self-Concept (about 27 percent) 
High Self-Concept (about 35 percent) 

Educational variables include results of 
the cognitive tests as well as data reported 
on questionnaires. 

TEST results are reported here in the four 
subject areas: mathematics, reading, 
science, and history/government. Cogni- 
tive test results are presented here in terms 
of subject-specific quartiles (with low = 1), 
in a test composite quartile, and in 
proficiency levels. The test composite is a 
standardized test composite for reading and 
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math, with students falling into quartiles 
(again with low = 1) depending on their 
test scores. 

The mathematics and reading tests were 
constructed to be able to measure varying 
degrees of cognitive difficulties, termed 
proficiency levels. Students were scored 
as proficient or not proficient at each level. 
The definitions of proficiency levels are: 



Reading Level 1 (Basic): 
Simple reading comprehension including 
reproduction of detail and/or the author's 
main thought. 

Reading Level 2 (Advanced): 
Ability to make inferences beyond the 
author's main thought and/or understand 
and evaluate relatively abstract 
concepts. 

Math Level 1 (Basic): 
Simple arithmetical operations on whole 
numbers. 

Math Level 2 (Intermediate): 
Operations with decimals, fractions, and 
roots. 

Math Level 3 (Advanced): 
Simple problem solving, requiring 
conceptual understanding and/or the 
development of a solution strategy. 

In addition to the results of the cognitive 
tests, the report presents the educational 
variables of GRADE AVERAGE, 



POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
PLANS, and HOMEWORK. 

GRADE composite is an average, with all 
non-missing elements equally weighted, of 
the self-reports of grades from sixth grade 
until now over the four subject areas 
(English, math, social studies/history, and 
science). The source is student question- 
naire item 81. The grade average is 
represented here in quartiles, with low = L 

POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
PLANS of the student was taken directly 
from the aspirations stated by the student 
in response to student question 45. The 
categories are: 

Won't finish high school 

Will graduate from high school but 

won't go further 
Will go to vocational, trade, or 

business school after high school 
Will attend college 
Will graduate from college 
Will attend a higher level of school 

after graduating from college 

HOMEWORK is reported in terms of 
hours spent on subject -specific homework 
(in science, math, English, and social 
studies/history), and a composite of total 
homework is also reported. The number of 
hours per week the student reported in 
student questionnaire item 79A-E is 
categorized as None, Less than I hour, 1 
hour, 2 hours, 3 hours, 4-6 hours, 7-9 
hours, and 10 or more hours. The 
homework composite categorizes the total 
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amount of time the student reported 
spending on homework each week, in all 
subjects. 

The non-missing recoded values were 
summed across subjects and assigned to 
one of the homework categories below. 

None 

.50 to 1.99 hours 

2.00 to 2.99 

3.00 to 5.49 

5.50 to 10.49 
10.50 to 12.99 
13.00 to 20.99 
21.00 or more 

DAYS MISSED and TIMES LATE were 
recategorized for use as classification 
variables in this report. For Days of 
School Missed in Past Four Weeks 
(Student Questionnaire item 75) and Times 
Late for School in Past Four Weeks 
(Student Questionnaire item 77), student 
responses were collapsed into five 
categories each: None, 1 or 2, 3 or 4, 5 to 
10 days, and More than 10 days. 

NOMINATED SECTOR or the type of 
school that the student expects to attend for 
10th grade was classified by referring to 
the QED (Quality Education Data) file and 
data, based on student response to item 13. 
The classifications were public. Catholic, 
and other private. 

LEP specifies whether a student has 
Limited English Proficiency. It was 
constructed from either the student self- 



evaluation (items 27A-27D) or the teacher 
evaluations for student proficiency in using 
the English language. Students are 
categorized as limited English proficient or 
non-limited English proficient. 

LANGUAGE USUALLY SPOKEN 
indicates which language a student reports 
he most often spoke. It was taken from 
student item BYS20, and is grouped into- 
three categories: English, Spanish, and 
other languages. 

COURSE ENROLLMENTS 

To assess and improve the accuracy of 
students' responses to the course-taking 
questions, various consistency checks were 
performed. For example, crosstabular 
analysis of students' responses to a 
mathematics course-taking question 
revealed that some students reported taking 
both algebra and remedial mathematics. 
Based on this and similar findings, it 
seemed likely that reports of course-taking 
were inflated, with students reporting 
segments of year-long courses as courses. 
To compensate for this, composite course- 
taking variables were formed which both 
showed patterns of responses across 
courses within a subject area and served to 
purify students' reports of course-taking. 
Such adjustments were performed on 
course-taking in mathematics, science, 
English, and social studies. Table 
percentages in this report for these four 
subjects reflect these adjustments. About 
2 percent of the students were inconsistent 
in reporting course-taking and were 
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excluded from the analysis. Tlie following 
course-taking categories were used: 

MATH: Taking No Math 

Regular Math Only 
Regular and Remedial Math 

OR Remedial Math Only 
Advanced Math/Algebra Only 

OR Algebra/Advanced Math 

and Regular Math 

SQENCE: Taking No Science 

Science With Laboratory 
Science Without Laboratory 

ENGLISH: Taking No English 
English Only 

English and Remedial English 
OR Remedial English Only 

Additional row and column variables 
presented in the tables are taken directly 
from student responses to questions in the 
student questionnaire. While these 
variables need no explanation, a list of 
these additional questionnaire items is 
given for the reader who wishes to consult 
the questionnaire. Items are listed once, 
under the chapter in which they first 
appear. 



Chapter 1 



Chapter 2 

Degree that various discipline problems 
are a problem in the school (Item 58). 

Frequency of cutting class (Item 76). 

School activities, participated in during 
current school year, as member or 
officer (Item 82). 

Agreement with statements about school 
and teachers (for example, there is 
school spirit) (Item 59). 



Chapter 3 

Hours a day of television watched during 
the school year (Item 42). 

Hours of reading done on own outside 
school, not in connection with 
schoolwork (Item 80). 

People who are at home when student 
returns from school (Item* 40). 

Average amount of time student spends 
after school each day at home with no 
adult present (Item 41). 

Outside-school activities participated in, 
as a member or officer (Item 83). 



Students who repeated a grade in school 
(Item 74). 

Grades repeated (Items 74A-I). 



Hours of work student does for pay (not 
counting chores around the house) in 
present or most recent job (Item 53). 
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Job categories for kind of work student 
does/did for pay in current or most 
recent job (not including work around 
the house) (Item 54). 

Chapter 4 

How far in school student thinks he will 
get (Item 45). 

How sure student is that he will graduate 
from high school (Item 46). 



Kind of program student expects to enroll 
in high school (Item 49), 

How often student talked with different 
people about planning a high school 
program (Item 50). 

Kind of work student expects to be doing 
at age 30 (Item 52). 

Number of children who dropped out of 
school before graduating from high 
school (Parent Questionnaire, Item 6). 
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Appendix C 
Description of Profieiency Levels 



Each proficiency score level was marked 
by four items, which were chosen as 
having similar difficulty and content. 
Success, or "passing" a level, was defined 
as answering at least three of the four 
items correctly. As described in the text of 
the report, two such levels were defined 
for Reading, and three for Mathematics. A 
description of the skills required to pass 
each item cluster appears below, along 
with samples of typical items that might 
mark each level. 

Reading 

Students read a story, letter, or poem and 
are asked questions about its content. The 
"basic" proficiency level is defined by 
competence in simple reading comprehen- 
sion, including reproduction of detail 
and/or the author's main thought. A 
typical item at this level might ask the 
student to interpret something implied but 
not explicitly stated in the passage. Some 
examples of items are: 

For what purposes did the character 
take a specific action? (e.g, why did 
the boy leave his house?) 

What assumptions was the character 
making in doing so? 

What was the outcome of the action? 
(e.g,, what went wrong?) 



Being proficient at the highest level 
(advanced) implies the ability to make 
inferences beyond the author's main 
thought and/or to understand and evaluate 
relatively abstract concepts. At this level 
the student may be called upon to 
incorporate his or her understanding or 
knowledge of ideas beyond the scope of 
the passage's content. The student might 
be asked questions such as the following: 

What message did the author intend 
to convey? (e.g., what is a lesson that 
can be learned from this story?) 

What was the state of mind of the 
character? 

Which phrase is an example of a 
particular literacy device? 



Mathematics 

"Basic" level items require the ability to 
successfully carry out simple arithmetical 
operations on whole numbers. A typical 
item format might be to present two 
quantities and ask the student if the first or 
the second is larger, if they are equal, or if 
the size relationship cannot be determined 
from the information given. The quantities 
presented might contain arithmetic 
operations, simple algebraic representa- 
tions, money or measurements. 
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Some examples of two quantities that 
could be compared are: 



process, 
ask: 



Typical word problems might 



7 quarters 
c+ d 
31 inches 



. $L75 
c -d 
. 3 feet 



Simple word problems may also be used, 
such as number sentences. 

(John has 20 balls. Sue has 45. How 
many more balls does Sue have than 
John)? 

"Intermediate" questions require the same 
basic competencies, plus the addition of 
mastery of simple operations with 
decimals, fractions and roots. The 
"quantitative comparison" format described 
above might be used, or simple word 
problems. 

Some examples of items at this level 
include: 

19.823/5.734 4 

How many pencils are needed to give 
y pencils to each of 3 students? 

"Advanced" level incorporates the ability 
to successfully master simple problem 
solving tasks. Unlike the other levels, 
which require the rote application of rules, 
performance at this level requires 
conceptual understanding and/or the 
development of a solution strategy. 
Solutions may require some experience 
with geometry, algebra, or a logical 



To give a statement about the area of a 
particular geometric figure, given the 
length of a part, such as a radius or 
side. 

To simplify an algebraic expression by 
combining or cancelling terms. 

To determine whether quantities 
expressed in different terms, such as 
decimals, fractions, and percents, are 
equivalent, (e.g., 5/5, 1.00, 100%) 

Assigning students to one of three 
proficiency categories for Reading (less 
than basic, basic and advanced levels) and 
four analogous categories for Mathematics 
was a straightforward process for the 
majority of test-takers. Most students 
answered all, or nearly all of the 21 
Reading items and the 40 Mathematics 
items. Even if a student had omitted one 
or more items in a 4-item cluster, a 
pass/fail determination could be made as 
long as the remaining three items had been 
answered correctly, or at least two were 
answered incorrectly. 

On the Mathematics test, a substantial 
number of students (about 14%) could not 
be categorized, the majority because they 
had omitted some of the items necessary to 
identify level of proficiency. For about 
half of these students, it was possible to 
obtain estimates of the students* skills, 
using evidence provided by the item 
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clusters that were present, as well as 
responses to other items in the rest of the 
test. This procedure was not applied to 
reading proficiency, since the amount of 
missing proficiency level data on this test 
was relatively small. 

Another condition complicating the 
assignment of proficiency levels was the 
presence of "reversal" patterns for a small 
number of students. ITiat is, a student 
might answer three out of four items at the 
advanced level correctly, but fail to do so 
at the basic level that was assumed to 
underlie higher level skills. Such a 
reversal pattern might be a result of a few 
careless mistakes combined with a few 



lucky guesses, or could be related to lack 
of motivation. In any case, it would be 
inconsistent with the building block 
assumption of the proficiency level model. 
Students with reversal patterns (about 1% 
for reading, 5.5% for mathematics) were 
not included in the summary statistics. 
Cdmparison of mean test scores for the 
"reversal" students with those for the 
sample as a whole indicated that the 
missing scores were unlikely to have 
introduced a systematic bias into the 
national estimates reported in the text. 

For more detail on the proficiency scores, 
refer to the Base Year Psychometric 
Report, NCES, in press. 
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Tebk 3.2.1 -Mesn number of hours 1983 eighth graders spent watching television* reading (excluding school assignments), 
and doing homework, by school sector 



Non- 







TV 
Viewing 


School 
Reading 


ToUl 
Homeworic 


Math 
Homewk. 


Science 
Homewk. 


English 
Homewk. 


Studies 
Homewk. 


Other 
Homewk. 


TOTAL 




21.41 


1.81 


5.55 


1.35 




1.05 


1.09 


1.17 




s.e. 


0.119 


0.015 


0.056 


0.019 


0.013 


0.014 


0.016 


0.014 




unwt n 


20983 


23330 


22915 


23406 


23325 


23268 


23235 


23322 


SCHOOL TYPE 


















Public 




21.68 


1.79 


5.39 


1.33 


0.90 


1.021 


.05 


1.11 




s.e. 


0.130 


0.017 


0.059 


0.020 


0.014 


0.015 


0.016 


0.015 




unwt n 


16198 


18251 


17924 


18322 


18244 


18207 


18197 


18258 


Catholic 




21.29 


1.85 


6.33 


1.42 


1.01 


1.15 


1.29 


1.52 




s.e. 


0.379 


0.049 


0.159 


0.052 


0.045 


0.042 


0.071 


0.049 




unwt n 


2308 


2508 


2471 


2507 


2507 


2498 


2493 


2503 


Independent 




















Private 




14.07 


Z18 


10.71 


2.36 


1.81 


Z27 


Z06 


2.24 






0.298 


0.072 


0.414 


0.103 


0.107 


0.103 


0.109 


0.090 




unwt n 


1541 


1599 


1565 


1605 


1603 


1598 


1578 


1596 


Other Private 




17.54 


2.11 


6.41 


1.53 


1.10 


1.15 


1.22 


1.42 




s.e. 


0.556 


0.083 


0.386 


0.109 


0.088 


0.080 


0.095 


0.089 




unwt n 


936 


972 


955 


972 


971 


965 


967 


965 



SOURCE: VS. Department of Education, National Center for Education SUtlsttcs, "National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988: Base Year Student Survey". 
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CDC Table 4.3.1. —Standard errors for percentage of eighth graders Mho discuss the 
planning of their high school progrsM uith specified person and 
specified frequency 





Father 


Mother 


Counselor 


Teachers 




3 ♦ 


3 * 


3 * 


3 ♦ 






Ticns 


Tiines 


Times 


TOTAL 


31.3 


52.1 


6.0 


7.6 


s.e. 


0.119 


0.459 




0.235 


unwt n 


23795 


24075 


23152 


23314 


SEX 










Male 


32.8 


47.5 


6.3 




s.e. 


0.542 


0.637 


0.324 


0.308 


unut n 


11784 


11907 


11400 


11508 


female 


29.9 


56*6 


5.7 


7.6 


s.e. 


0.509 


0.576 


0.306 


0.305 


unwt n 


12011 


12168 


11752 


11806 


RACC/ETKMlCtTY 










Asian/Pacific 


35.1 


42.2 


5.7 


8.5 




1 .583 


1 A10 


0.73^ 


0.908 


Islander unut n 


1*498 


1508 


1469 


1482 


Hispanic 


30.2 


50.2 


5.2 


8.4 


8*e. 


1.196 


1 .1 16 


0.516 


n 

U.Occ 


unut n 


2998 


3072 


2944 


2962 


Slack 


27. t 


58.9 


8.6 


11.3 


s.e. 


0.930 


1.027 


0.658 


0.674 


unwt n 


2791 


2S86 


2721 




White 


32.2 


51.9 


5.6 


6.9 


s.e. 


0.472 


0.564 


0.308 


0.272 


unwt n 


16009 


16097 


15547 


15639 


Ajnerican Indian/ 










Aloslcan Native 


25.0 


41.7 


5.1 


8.3 


s.e. 


2.399 


3.073 


1.482 


1 .659 


unwt n 


301 


307 


283 


290 


cAKtbltU HIGH SCHOOL PftOuKM 










CoUesfr Preparatory 


43.4 


66.4 


8.1 


10.6 


s.e. 


0.709 


0.662 


0.500 


0.464 


unut n 


7211 


7251 


7047 


7105 


Vocational, Tedknical 










Business Citrcer 


32.1 


54.5 


5.5 


7.1 


».e. 


0.838 


0.840 


0.492 


0.477 


unwt n 


40128 


4114 


3915 


3950 


General Kigh School 


27.2 


46.2 


6.0 


6.9 


s.e. 


0.92t 


1.007 


0.513 


0.495 


unwt n 


33^6 


3348 


3224 


3249 


Specialized Prograns 


27.3 


55.6 


6.3 


8.3 


s.e. 


1.452 


1.625 


0.894 


C.861 


unwt n 


1291 


1310 


1273 


1270 


Other 


31.0 


52.6 


5.7 


8.4 


s.e. 


1.255 


1.402 


0.592 


0.699 


unut n 


1669 


1888 


1820 


1831 


Don*t Know 


19.5 


35.9 


3.7 


4.0 


s.e. 


0.625 


0.752 


0.289 


0.284 


unut n 


5B65 


5941 


5671 


5701 



SOURCE: U.S. Dci»rtKnt of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

•Nstional Educttion Loogitudinal Study of 1988: Year Student Survey**. 
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CDC Table 1.1- 



-Standard errors for percentages of eighth graders from families with different levels of education and affluence, 
by selected background characteristics 



Less 












Than 


H.S. 








Un- 


High 


Graduate 


Some 


College 


Grad. 


weighted 


School 


or GEO 


College 


Graduate 


Degree 


n 



Less 
Than 
t15,000 



$15,000 

to 
$49,999 



Greater 
than 
$50,000 



Un- 
weighted 
n 



TOTAL 

SEX 
Kale 
Female 

RACE/ETHHICITY 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Hisparic 
Black 
White 

American Indian 

TEST COMPOSITE 
lowest Quart ile 
25 - 49% 
50 - 75X 
Highest Quartile 

LANGUAGE PfiOFICIENCY 
Limited English 
Non-Limited English 

FAMILY CONPOSITIOM 



0.420 



0.499 
0.466 



0.391 



0.526 
0.452 



0.477 0.351 



0.579 
0.578 



0.439 
0.417 



0.438 



0.510 
0.466 



24088 



11982 
12106 



0.576 



0.667 
0.663 



0.556 



0.681 
0.657 



0.651 



0.733 
0.705 



21594 



10743 
10851 



1.074 


1.212 


1f.537 


1.441 


1.632 


1472 


0.613 


1.676 


1.955 


1321 


1.674 


0.799 


1.254 


0.598 


0.610 


3067 


1.758 


1.519 


0.838 


2609 


0.960 


0.913 


1.146 


0.630 


0.669 


2920 


1.522 


1.252 


0.844 


2592 


0.300 


0.483 


0.553 


0.427 


0.512 


16120 


0.450 


0.629 


0.753 


14671 


2.285 


2.320 


3.351 


1.872 


1.519 


294 


4.576 


3.979 


2.095 


221 


0.826 


0.685 


0.824 


0.411 


0.286 


5471 


0.997 




0.557 


4796 


0.568 


0.685 


0.762 


0.513 


0.448 


5478 


0.837 


0.891 


0.707 


4932 


0.457 


0.639 


0.785 


0.558 


0.580 


5868 


0.681 


0.845 


0.334 


5334 


0.218 


0.528 


0.862 


0.665 


0.898 


6411 


0.458 


1.053 


1.145 


5858 


3.600 


2.174 


2.234 


0.953 


1.903 


604 


3.446 


2.828 


1.307 


514 


0.388 


0.398 


0.481 


0.355 


0.445 


23224 


0.560 


0.558 


0.660 


20850 



Mother & Father 
Mother & Male Guardian 
Father & Fcniale Guardian 
Mother Only 
Father Only 
Other relative 


0.468 
0.698 
1.349 
0.754 
1.497 


0.469 
0.974 
1.908 
0.791 
1.947 


0.583 
1.098 
2.504 
0.915 
2.359 


0.441 
0.682 
1.632 
0.531 
1.558 


0.570 
0.615 
1.267 
0.438 
1.416 


15575 
2524 

571 
3781 

602 


0.516 
1.111 
1.649 
1.138 
1.982 


0.729 
1.169 
2.434 
1.073 
2.437 


0.847 
0.959 
2.090 
0.383 
1.794 


14040 
2282 

507 
3389 

538 


or non^relative 


1.776 


1.620 


2.018 


1.296 


1.043 


726 


2.276 


2.304 


1.270 


629 


URBANCITY 






















Urban 

Suburban 

Rural 


0.815 
0.638 
0.773 


0.650 
0.645 
0.700 


0.859 
0.815 
0.790 


0.662 
0.568 
0.592 


0.774 
0.751 
0.614 


7392 
10039 
6657 


1.216 
0.738 
0.363 


0.966 
0.944 
0.917 


1.054 
1.137 
0.816 


6509 
8925 
6160 



SOURCE: 



U.S. Dcportnent of Edjcatfon, national Center for Education Statistics, "Mational Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: 
Base Year student Survey*. 
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CDC Table 1.2.— Standard errors for percentage of eighth graders froa different types of households, by selected background 
d^iOracterlstlcs 



SINGLE 
PARENT 
HOUSEHOLD 


MOTHER & 
FATHER IN 
HOUSEHOLD 


MOTHER & 
GUARDIAN 
HOUSEHOLD 


FATHER & 
GUARDIAN 
HOUSEHOLD 


MOTHER/FEMALE 
GUARDIAN ONLY 
IN HOUSEHOLD 


FATHER/HALE 
GUARDIAN IN 
HOUSEHOLD 


OTHER RELATIVE 
OR NON-RELATIVE 
IN HOUSEHOLD 


UNWEIGHTED 
n 


TOTAL 


0.440 


0.505 


0.266 


0.126 


0.364 


0.131 




0.148 


24263 


SEX 




















Male 


0.548 


0.609 


0.339 


0.192 


0.447 


0.487 




0-213 


12060 


Fefnale 


0.519 


0.607 


0.358 


0.162 


0.462 


0.159 




0.180 


12203 


KACE/ETHNICITY 




















Asian/Pacif f c Islander 


1 . lo^ 


1.348 


0.749 


0.493 


0.857 


0.503 




U.3DO 


1506 


Hispanic 


1.063 


1.477 


0.845 


0.296 


0.878 


0.305 




0.395 


3110 


Black 


1.088 


1.091 


0-703 


0.278 


0.952 


0.352 




0.591 


2962 


Uhite 


0.376 


0.486 


0.322 


0.154 


0.311 


0.156 




0.134 


16153 


American Indian 


3.252 


JmC^J 


1-9t7 


0 API 


2.447 


1 149 




1-376 


314 


SES QUARTILE 




















Lowest Quart lie 


0.896 


0.952 


0.523 


0.266 


0-756 


0-255 




0-369 


5833 




U.oo!) 


0.773 


0.520 


0-258 


0-599 


0-227 






5714 


50 - 75% 


0.619 


0.787 


0.524 


0-248 


0.570 


0-245 




0-225 


5762 


Highest Qusrtile 


0.504 


0.636 


0.399 


0.217 


0.407 


0.223 




0-195 


6948 


PARcNT EDUCATIuN 




















Less Than high school 


1.386 


1.462 


0.702 


0.361 


1.084 


0.375 




0-646 


2491 


High School Graduate 


0.759 


0.885 


0.582 


0.274 


0.673 


0-279 




0.275 


4562 


SofM college 


0.564 


0.648 


0.411 


0.204 


0.498 


0.188 




0.194 


9475 


College graduate 


0.679 






n 31A 

U. J l*t 


0.590 


n 5ia 




0.296 


2W12 


Graduate degree 


0.831 


1.027 


0.576 


0.308 


0.667 


0-366 




0-352 


2232 


rn«u/n.u •/ucner 


1 ICQ 


1.557 


1.175 


0.544 


1.009 


0.536 




n AA(\ 


1407 


LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 




















Limited English 


2.445 


2.847 


1.540 


0-808 


2.228 


0-686 




0.962 


631 


Hon- Limited English 


0.444 




0.267 


0 1.125 


0.366 


n 134 




0.150 




TEST QUARTILE 




















Lowest Quart ile 


0.831 


0.917 


0.512 


0-233 


0.727 


0-289 




0.364 


5558 


25 - A9% 


0.728 


0.834 


0.501 


0.281 


0.608 


0-227 




0.294 


5543 


50 - 75% 


0.675 


0.829 


0.516 


0.269 


0.560 


0-299 




0-250 


5912 


Highest Quart! le 


0.546 


0.706 


0-447 


0-191 


0-487 


0-216 




0.160 


6421 


URBAHICIU 




















Urban 


1.033 


1.106 


0-483 


0-198 


0-876 


0-238 




0.344 


7499 


Suburban 


0.578 


0.729 


0-443 


0-192 


0-463 


0-223 




0.180 


10085 


Rural 


0.654 


0.823 


0-456 


0-252 


0.526 


0.199 




0.283 


6679 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "National Education Longifjdinal Stud/ of 1988: 
Bsse Year Student Survey**. 
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CDC Table 1.3*— Standard errors for per entaoc of eighth graden; who report repeating oi>e or mare grades in school, by year of birth and 
selected bockground characteristics 





REPEATED 


REPEATED 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


Unweighted 


Stuc^t 


AT LEAST 


2 OR HORE 


IC*DRTH 


1ST GR 


2ND GR 


3RD GR 


4TH GR 


5TH GR 


6TH GR 


HH GR 


8TH GR 


n 


Characteristics 


1 GRADE 


GRADES 























TOTAL 

YEAR OF BIRTH 
1974 ( later 
1973 

1972 & before 

SEX 
Male 
Fcittole 



0.380* 



0.086* 

0. 821* 

1. C32* 



0.523* 
0.451* 



0.586 



2.489 
0.285 
1.703 



0.780 
0.876 



0.626 0.839 0.629 0.637 0.5K 0.476 0.618 0.574 0.594 4369 - *22771 



3.619 
0:793 
0.842 



0.796 
0.867 



3.692 
1.011 
t.494 



1.038 
1.285 



3.366 
0.724 
1.278 



0.841 
0.945 



3.159 
0.727 
1.256 



0.727 
1.086 



2.772 
0.571 
1.110 



0.657 
0.713 



2.946 
0.494 
1.167 



0.634 
0.722 



3.262 
0.573 
1.425 



0.765 
0.743 



3.080 3.740 
0.553 0.594 
1.400 1.320 



0.750 
0.853 



0.719 
0.843 



174 
3043 
1051 



*14980 

* 6390 

* 1026 



2607 - *11077 
1762 - *11694 



RACC/ETHKIcm 
Asian/ 

Pacific Islander 1.169* 2.352 3.455 3.832 4.093 3.105 2.224 2.774 1.996 1.778 3.559 159 - * 1421 

Hispanic 1.259* 1.607 1.198 2.113 1.472 2.207 1.495 1.317 1.827 1.489 1.609 724 - * 2822 

Black 1.221* 1.431 0.807 1.63t 1.516 1.590 1.269 1.354 1.420 1.238 1.225 772 - * 2557 

tJhfte 0.392* 0.697 0.832 1.074 0.797 0.760 0.545 0.527 0.654 0.714 0.703 2561 - *15514 

American Indian 3.564* 3.882 4.556 4.743 5.138 3.815 4.502 3.597 2.893 4.578 3.095 87 - * 278 



SES QUARTILE 
Lou 2SX 
25-49X 
50-75X 
High 25X 

G&ADES 
Lou 25% 
25-49X 
50-75X 
High 25X 



0.866* 
0.648* 
0.527* 
0.446* 



0.781* 
0.710* 
0.553* 
0.331* 



1.006 
0.982 
1.033 
0.881 



0.937 
0.896 
1.196 
1.397 



0.851 
1.078 
1.366 
1.907 



0.826 
1.125 
1.268 
2.212 



1.271 
1.445 
1.686 
2.126 



1.099 
1.452 
1.942 
2.688 



1.009 
1.191 
1.437 
1.635 



0.938 
1.2S8 
1.556 
2.150 



1.018 
:.194 
1.191 
1.;76 



C.848 
1.233 
1.385 
1.947 



0.809 
0.914 
1.191 
1.252 



0.780 
0.827 
1.197 
1.174 



0.796 
0.841 
0.917 
1.091 



0.733 
0.863 
1.087 
1.350 



0.980 
0.829 
1.049 
1.554 



0.793 
0.934 
1.239 
1.383 



0.897 
1.075 
1.233 
1.282 



0.863 
0.961 
1.258 
1.584 



0.907 
1.021 
1.201 
1.295 



0.942 
0.995 
0.836 
1.139 



1813 
1121 
820 
610 



1933 
1127 
814 
425 



* 5158 

* 5330 

* 5496 

* 6782 



* 5102 

* 4839 

* 5797 

* 6883 



UNGUAGE PfSOFICIENCY 

Limited English 2.278* 2.728 2.786 4.446 3.431 2.720 2.922 2.072 2.235 3.239 4.333 180 - * 513 

Mon-Limited English 0.382* 0.603 0.643 0.873 0.636 0.652 0.524 0.494 0.639 0.579 0.588 4130 - *22011 

PAREUT EDUCATION 



LT High School 


1.417* 


1.532 


1.089 


1.857 


1.467 


1.466 


1.162 


1.242 


1.346 


1.462 


1.225 


850 




2159 


HS Graduate 


0.714* 


1.112 


1.112 


1.512 


1.174 


1.214 


0.921 


0.973 


0.891 


1.106 


1.205 


1037 




4215 


Some college 


0.489* 


0.842 


0.946 


1.369 


0.985 


0.939 


0.774 


0.702 


0.814 


0.840 


0.779 


1711 




8905 


College graduate 


0.609* 


1.236 


2.300 


2.345 


2.487 


1.922 


0.822 


1.390 


1.557 


1.667 


1.618 


360 


. « 


3509 


M.A. degrce/c<|iivalent 0.703* 


1.548 


3.608 


3.660 


3.421 


2.561 


2.065 


2.227 


2.437 


2.472 


1.354 


179 


• « 


2166 


Ph.D. /equivalent 


0.960* 


1.353 


4.560 


5.668 


4.373 


2.463 


3.213 


2.820 


4.276 


3.028 


4.294 


106 




1383 



* Unweighted n*s for this colutm are in last colur«. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportaent of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "National Education Lor^itudinal Study of 1988: 
^ Base Year Student Survey*. 
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CDC Yoble 1.3.-Stiindard errors for percentage of eighth graders iiho report repeating one or wre grades In school, by year of birth and 
selected bocksnxnd characteristics-continued 





REPEATED 


REPEATED 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


REPEAT 


Unweighted 


Student 


AT LEAST 


2 OR HORE 


K*DRTH 


1ST GR 


2H0 GR 


3RD GR 


ATH GR 


5TH GR 


6TK GR 


m GR 


8TH GR 


n 


Characteristics 


1 GRADE 


GRADES 























TOTAL 0.380* 0.586 

FAMILY COMPOSITION 

Mother & father 0.385* 0.825 

Mother & guardian 0.951* 1.333 

Father & guardian 2.052* 3.296 

Mother only 0.884* 1.236 

Father only 2.016* 2.755 
Other relative 

or non-relative 2.004* 2.668 

SCHOOL SECTOR 

Public 0.425* 0.619 

Catholic 0.800* 1.718 

Independent 0.915* 1.275 

Other Private 1.074* 3.040 



0.626 0.839 0.629 0.637 



0.896 
1.413 
3.112 
1.125 
3.509 



0.653 
2.417 
4.161 
5.131 



1.137 
2.174 
4.161 
1.618 
3.501 



0.882 
1.569 
3.561 
1.412 
3.101 



0.913 
1.505 
2.708 
1.20S 
2.497 



0.514 



0.673 
1.278 
2.335 
1.146 
2.449 



0.476 0.618 0.574 0.594 4369 • *22771 



0.662 
1.185 
2.314 
1.034 
2.625 



0.687 
1.315 
2.375 
1.063 
3.102 



0.685 
1.700 
3.413 
1.217 
3.833 



0»-f24 
1.414 
2.587 
1.292 
1.946 



2276 
581 
144 
924 
137 



2.155 3.079 2.788 2.404 2.157 2.348 2.830 2.528 2.388 241 - 



»14849 

• 2380 

• 521 

• 3532 

• 555 

• 651 



0.882 
3.154 
3.182 
4.823 



0.658 
2.180 
2.511 
5.126 



0.668 
2.679 
2.530 
3.584 



0.541 
1.686 
1.894 
3.6Cd 



0.498 

1.831 
2.069 



0.653 
1.737 
2.054 
3.151 



0.605 
2.029 
2.480 
3.375 



0.629 
0.885 
2.310 
3.743 



3803 - 
278 
191 
97 



*17762 

* 2467 

* 1580 

* 962 



I 



Co 



<^ 
3 

e. 

Co a- 

^ I 



* Unweighted n»s for this column are in last colum. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deport«nt of Education, Matfonal Center for Education Statistics, »Htotlonal Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: 
Base Year Student Survey*- 
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A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: 
NELS:88 Student Descriptive Summary 



COC Table 1.4— Standard Errors for percentage of eighth graders with one or 
■ore risk factors, by selected boclcground characteristics 









Two or 






Ko Risk 


One Risk 


Kore Risk 


Unweighted 




Factors 


Factor 


Factors 


n 


TOTAL 


0.642 


0.351 


0.506 


24599 


SEX 










Hals 


0.753 


0.509 


0.568 


12241 


Female 


0.720 


0.466 


0.605 


12358 


aACE/ETKMlCITY 










Asian/Pacific Islander 1.720 


1.319 


1.259 


1527 


Hispanic 


n337 


0.976 


1.469 


3171 


Black 


1.113 


0.898 


U220 


309 


White 


0.58A 


0.402 


0.400 


16317 


American Indian 


3.7AA 


2.981 


3.468 


299 



SOURCE: U.S. Departiicnt of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year student Survey*. 
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A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: 
NELS:88 Student Descriptive Summary 



CDC Tobte 1«5--Standard .errors for percentage of efflihth graders uith various 
risk factors, by selected beckgrcuid characteristics 





Parent 

is 
Single 


Parents 
Have 
No HS 

Diploma 


limited 
English 
Profi- 
ciency 


Income 

less 

Than 
$15,000 


Has a 
Sibling 
Who Drop- 
ped Out 


Home 
Alone 
More Than 
3 Hours 


TOTAL 








0.A41 


0.425 


0.238 


0.575 


0.278 


0,266 




unwt 


n 


24263 


24088 


24329 


21594 


21967 


24095 


SEX 




















Hale 








0.549 


0.503 


0.302 


0.665 


0.369 


0.365 




unwt 


n 


12060 


11982 


12107 


10743 


10918 


11905 


Fernale 








0.519 


0.470 


0.316 


0.662 


0.346 


0.363 




unwt 


n 


12203 


12106 


12222 


10851 


11049 


12190 


RACE/ETHNICITY 




















Asian/Pacific 




















Islander 








1.201 


1.028 


0.983 


1.586 


0.844 


1.131 




unwt 


n 


1487 


1453 


1521 


1304 


1313 


1502 


Hispanic 








1.067 


1.693 


1.047 


1.768 


0.886 


0.813 




unwt 


n 


3104 


3041 


3158 


2603 


2617 


3069 


Slack 








1.096 


0.965 


0.455 


1.521 


0.739 


0.829 




unwt 


n 


2960 


2918 


2962 


2591 


2594 


2892 


Uhite 








0.377 


0.301 


0.139 


0.457 


0.310 


0.292 




unwt 


n 


16149 


16116 


16125 


14667 


15012 


16089 


American 




















Indian 








3.630 


2.215 


4.863 


5.120 


3.054 


2.783 




unwt 


n 


298 


278 


292 


206 


203 


290 



SOURCE: U.S. Dcpertnent of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

''Uational Education Longitudinal Stud/ of 1988: Base Year Student Survey*. 
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LOU 

SELF 

CONCEPT 


HEOIUH 

SELF 

COMCEPT 


HIGH 
SELF 
CONCEPT 


UM- 
UEIGHTEO 
M 


TOTAL 


0.419 


0.3U 


0.413 


24423 


SEX 










Hale 


0.559 


0.452 


0.574 


12128 


Female 


0.^569 


0.436 


0.533 


12295 



RACE/ETHMICITY 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Hispanic 
Black 

American Indian 

S£S QUARTILE 
Louest Quart! le 
25-49X 
50-74% 

Highest Quart ile 

GRADES 
Lou 25X 
25-49% 
50-75% 
High l^SX 

LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 
Linited English 
Non-Limited Enjlish 

PSE pums 
Won't Finish High School 
High School graduate 
Vocational, Trade, 

or Business 
Attend college 
College graduate 
Graduate school 



1.563 
1.040 
0.815 
0.473 
2.531 



0.778 
0.730 
0.749 
0.713 



0.762 
0.817 
0.729 
0.648 



0.954 
0.453 



2.873 
1.159 

1.194 
1.033 
0.553 
0.697 



1.359 
0.797 
0.9S3 
0.374 
2.420 



0.647 
0.614 
0.645 
0.608 



0.630 
0.732 
0.621 
0.611 



0.757 
0.343 



2.632 
0.925 

1.106 
0.890 
0.501 
O.630 



1.404 
1.028 
1.098 
0.469 
2.939 



0.747 
0.734 
0.7B0 
0.736 



0.676 
0.782 
0.743 
0.689 



0.891 
0.450 



2.367 
1.007 

1.121 
0.925 
0.548 
0.804 



1533 
3143 
2967 
16249 
312 



5869 
5741 
5802 
7002 



5756 
5221 
6082 
7069 



3674 
20741 



341 
2332 

2097 
3071 
10240 
6256 



SOURCE: 

^ i^"^ Base Tear Student Survey-. 



HIGH 
EXTERNAL 
LOCUS 


NEUTRAL 
LOCUS 


HIGH 

INTERNAL 
LOCUS 


UN- 
VniGHTED 
N 


0.436 


0.352 


0.412 




0.565 


0.488 


0.527 




0.560 


0.504 


0.546 


12288 


1.516 


1.540 






1.091 


1.016 


1.206 


3136 


1.084 


0.883 


1 Cifn 

1 . uo^ 




0.473 


0.409 


0.489 


16241 


3.284 


2.583 




TIT 


0.808 


0.668 


0.668 


5864 


0.679 


0.684 


0.673 




0.680 


0.717 


0.725 


5799 


0.616 


0.687 


n 70A 


oyyo 


0.721 


0.671 


0.564 


5748 


0.837 


0.775 


0.725 


IO 


0.675 


0.724 


0.757 


6077 


0.551 


0.658 


0.731 


7064 


1.142 


0.992 


1.168 




0.442 


0.367 


0.428 


20725 


2.693 


2.200 


1.912 


336 


1.233 


1.106 


0.849 


2330 


1.210 


1.091 


1.006 


2095 


1.031 


0.988 


0.933 


3070 


0.513 


0.557 


0.559 


10235 


0.650 


0.708 


0.837 


6249 
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CDC Table 1«7**Stendard errors for percentage of eighth graders uho are enrolled in 
various school sectors, by selected background characteristics 





rUDl iC 


catnoiic 


Independent 


Other 


unweignteo 




School 


School 


School 


School 


n 


TOTAL 


0.444 


0.342 


0.063 


0.302 


3008 


GRADE SPAN 












K- 8 


4.469 


3.793 


0.437 


1.863 


4054 


K-12 


6*998 


0.000 


2.053 


6.524 


1550 


7-12 


2.766 


2.321 


0.833 


1.347 


2497 


5- 8 


0.094 


0.000 


0.094 


0.000 


1493 


o- O 


0.070 


0.029 


ft AZ^T 

O.Ua5 


0.000 


6213 


7- 8 


0.728 


0.615 


0.102 


0.379 


4797 


7- 9 


0.562 


0.516 


0.144 


0.169 


3995 


URBANICITY 












Urban 


1.567 


1.003 


0.324 


1.081 


7620 


Suburban 


1.032 


0.803 


0.160 


0.631 


10246 


Rural 


n Qnfi 
U.oUo 




ft ftAC 


ft ATZ. 




REGION 












Northeast 


1.228 


1.186 


0.211 


0.188 


4933 


North Central 


1.241 


1.163 


0.136 


0.564 


6127 


South 


0.589 


0.403 


0.122 


0.442 


8489 


Weal 


1 7An 


u.oyo 


n 111 

U. 1 1 1 


1 nAA 




RACE/ETKNICITY 












Asian/Pacific Islander 


1.657 


1.231 


0.449 


1.045 


1546 


Hispanic 


1.333 


1.238 


0.078 


0.466 


3177 


Black 


1.403 


1.358 


0.128 


« 0.359 


3011 


White 


0.628 


0.504 


0.084 


0.391 


16321 


American Indian 


1.830 


0.958 


0.137 


1.307 


315 


SHS flUARTILE 












Lowest Quart ile 


0.334 


0.311 


0.018 


0.116 


5934 


25-49% 


0.545 


0.504 


0.023 


0.221 


5788 


50-74% 


0.618 


0.514 


0.049 


0.360 


5836 


Highest Quartile 


1.263 


0.892 


0.256 


0.977 


7030 


PARENT EDUCATION 












Less Than High School 


0.417 


0.382 


0.017 


0.165 


2537 


High School Graduate 


0.567 


0.509 


0.021 


0.261 


4625 


Sotne College 


0.478 


0.420 


0.030 


0.242 


9586 


College graduate 


1.102 


0.818 


0.150 


0.816 


3654 


M.A. degree/Equivalent 


1.401 


1.012 


0.303 


0.997 


2254 


Ph.D/Equivalent 


2.441 


1.572 


0.827 


2.049 


1432 


TEST QUARTILE 












Lowest Quartile 


0.445 


0.397 


0.044 


0.193 


5647 


25-49% 


0.526 


0.430 


0.062 


0.311 


5606 


50-74% 


0.727 


0.568 


0.065 


0.478 


5963 


Highest Quartile 


0.980 


0.724 


0.248 


0.686 


6481 



SOURCE: U.S. Departaent of Education* National Center for Education Statistics, 

"N&^ional Education Longitudinal Stud/ of 1988: Base Year Stiident Sunfey". 
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A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: 
NELS:88 Student Descriptive Summary 



ca)C Table 2.1.— Standard errors for percentage of students in various racial/ethnic and tar^uaoe groups 
uho are proficient at each aathantics proficiency level 





Sanple 


Below Basic 


Basic 


Intermediate 


Advanced 
























N 


X 


SE 


X 


SE 


X 


SE 


X 


SE 


TOTAL 


23628 


18.83 


0.57 


40.20 


0.71 


22.14 


0.61 


18.83 


0.57 


RACE/ETHMICITY: 




















Asian 
Hispanic 
Black 
White 

American Indian 


1495 
2996 
2860 
15753 
307 


13.35 
27.62 
28.87 
15.45 
32.32 


1.97 
1.83 
1.90 
0.65 
5.98 


30.73 
46.84 
49.40 
37.88 
49.83 


2.67 
2.04 
2.09 
0.87 
6.39 


21.21 
16.86 
16.48 
24.28 
13.03 


2.37 
1.53 
1.55 
0.77 
4.30 


34.71 
8.68 
5.25 

22.40 
4.82 


2.76 
1.15 
0.93 
0.74 
2.74 


UNGUAGE YOU USUALLY SPEAK NOU*: 




















English 
Spanish 

Other Language 


22447 
296 
226 


18.34 
34. < 3 
28.86 


0.58 
6.19 
6.75 


40.10 
43.00 
30.01 


0.73 
6.45 
6.83 


22.40 
14.43 
14.11 


0.62 
4.58 
5.19 


19.16 
8.13 
27.02 


0.59 
3.56 
6.62 



SOURCE: U.S. Oepertaent of Education, Naticrial Center for Education Statistics, "National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey". 
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A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: 
NELS:88 Student Descriptive Summary 



CDC Table 2.2.-*Standard errors for percentage of students in varfous language 
groqps who are proficient at each reading proficiency level 



Student 


Below 






Unweighted 


Characteristics 


Basic 


Basic 


Advanced 


n 


TOTAL 


0.50 


0.73 


0.69 


22614 


RACE/ETHNICITY 










Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.06 


2.89 


2.81 


1426 


Hispanic 


1.67 


2.02 


1.65 


2832 


Black 


1.78 


2.07 


1.63 


26%2 


White 


0.54 


0.89 


0.87 


15225 


American Indian 


5.69 


6.32 


4.61 


291 


Usually speaks* English 


0.51 


0.75 


0.71 


22399 


Usually speaks Spanish 


6.12 


6.461 


3.90 


294 


Usually speaks 










other languages 


6.74 


7.43 


5.68 


226 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student 
Survey". 
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A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: 
NELS:88 Student Descriptive Summary 



CDC Table 2.3.— Standard errors for percentages of eighth graders classified 
into selected quartiles based on self-reported grades from 
- grade 6 intil grade 8, by selected background characteristics 



Student 

Characteristics 


Lowest 
Quartile 


25-49% 


50-74% 


Highest 
Quartile 


Unweighted 
n 


TOTAL 


0.428 


0.332 


0.331 


0.453 


24292 


SEX 












Hale 


0.560 


0.449 


0.465 


0.531 


12068 


Female 


0.509 


0.456 


0.463 


0.605 


12224 


RACE/ETHNICITY 












Asian and Pacific 












Islander 


1.333 


1.276 


1.214 


1.855 


1506 


ni spani c 


1 .102 


0.853 


1.006 


0.989 


3117 


Black 


1.212 


0.916 


0.977 


0.921 


2952 


White 


0.495 


0.382 


0.385 


0.523 


16163 


American Indian 


2.626 


2.619 


2.739 


2.157 


292 


HONEUORIC PER UHEK 












None 


2.153 


1.506 


1.672 


1.790 


636 


Less than 2 Hours 


1.340 


1.165 


1.254 


1.236 


1537 


2-2.99 Hours 


0.769 


0.681 


0.645 


0.753 


5324 


3-5.49 Hours 


0.638 


0.557 


0.624 


0.645 


7531 


5.5-10.49 Hours 


0.730 


0.703 


0.803 


0.956 


4290 


10.5-12.99 Hours 


1.434 


1.425 


1.711 


1.881 


1004 


13-20.99 Hours 


1.105 


1.132 


1.279 


1.481 


1696 


21 or nwre Hours 


1.875 


1.754 


1.940 


2.390 


742 


TEST COMPOSITE QUARTILE 












Lowest Quartile 


0.886 


0.732 


0.654 


0.384 


5488 


25-49% 


0.754 


0.719 


0.690 


0.569 


5552 


50-74% 


0.665 


0.633 


0.696 


0.811 


5929 


Highest Quartile 


0.329 


0.492 


0.654 


0.822 


6445 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student 
Survey*. 
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A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: 
NELS:88 Student Descriptive Summary 



CDC TABLE 2.4."Standard errors for percentages of eighth graders who 

report enrolling in various sath courses or casbinations 
of nath courses, by selected background characteristics 





Advanced 


Regular 










Math/ 


Math 


Remedial 


No 


Unweighted 




Algebra 


Only 


Math 


Math 


n 


TOTAL 


0.644 


0.612 


0.186 


0.121 


23392 


SEX 












Male 


0.719 


0.687 


0.268 


0.176 


11481 


remale 


0.740 


0.732 


0.229 


0.156 


4 4 n4 4 
11911 


RACE 












Asian/ 












Pacific Islander 


1.957 


1.800 


0.804 


0.676 


1454 


Hispanic 


1.255 


1.224 


0.722 


0.429 


2943 


Black 


1 .208 


1 .^16 


0.568 


n 70Q 

U.^Vo 


071O 
cf It 


White 


0.786 


0.744 


0.207 


U.liO 


4 


American Indian 


2.348 


2.820 


2.096 


4 4 4 Q 




MATH TEST 












Lowest Quart ile 


n CO/ 


U . Oct 






J \j\ 


25-49% 


0.787 


0.fX4 


0.352 


0.235 


5409 


50-74% 


1.125 


1.104 


0.253 


0.185 


5487 


Highest Quartile 


1.119 


1.096 


0.140 


0.131 


6498 


MATH KCKEUOR»C 












None 


1.131 


1.324 


0.827 


0.541 


1871 


Less Than 1 Hour 


0.708 


0.701 


0.279 


0.180 


9456 


1 Hour 


0.938 


0.914 


0.341 


0.223 


5232 


2 Hours 


1.270 


1.285 


0.473 


0.261 


2427 


3 Hours 


1.533 


1.545 


0.400 


0.338 


1775 


4-6 Hours 


1.656 


1.602 


0.410 


0.298 


1688 


7-9 Hours 


3.705 


3.411 


0.783 


0.546 


284 


10 or More Hours 


4.713 


4.381 


1.092 


2.501 


151 


SCHOOL TYPE 












Public 


0.681 


0.649 


0.200 


0.132 


18321 


Catholic 


2.449 


2.215 


0.744 


0.385 


2495 


I ndependent 


3.133 


2.795 


0.467 


0.306 


1596 


Other Private 


4.090 


4.218 


0.461 


0.378 


980 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, ''National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: 
Base Year Student Survey*'. 
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A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: 
NELS:88 Student Descriptive Summary 



CDC TABLE 2.5.— Standard errors for percentages of eighth graders who report 
enrolling fn a science course with laboratory, science class 
without laboratory, or no science course, by selected 
backgrouid characteristics 





Science With 


Science With- 


No 


Unweighted 




Lab 


out Lab 


Sc i ence 


n 


TOTAL 


0.657 


0.697 


0.329 


21489 


SEX 










Hale 


0.735 


0.777 


0.342 


10534 


Female 


0.743 


0.784 


0.376 


10955 


RACE 










Asian/ 










Pacific Islander 


1.698 


2.262 


2.391 


1340 


Hispanic 


1 .254 


1 .590 


1 .033 


2762 


Black Non~Hispanic 


1 .2i0 


1 .556 


1 .209 


2529 


White Non~Kispanic 


0.782 


0.789 


0.251 


14384 


American Indian 


d»ooo 


3.383 


1 .294 


288 


Sulcnuc IcSI 










Lowest Quart ile 


0.799 


0.919 


0.532 


4948 


25-49% 


0.786 


0.831 


0.372 


5068 


50-74% 


0.919 


0.937 


0.324 


5408 


Highest Quart ile 


1.130 


1.128 


0.380 


5262 


SCIEMCE HOKEUORK 










None 


1.072 


1.391 


1.174 


3500 


Less Than 1 Hour 


0.755 


0.764 


0.216 


9533 


1 Hour 


0.958 


0.978 


0.348 


4308 


2 Hours 


1.360 


1.376 


0.368 


1925 


3 Hours 


1.746 


1.799 


0.614 


1024 


4-6 Hours 


2.326 


2.397 


0.766 


518 


7-9 Hours 


5.676 


5.715 


1.431 


107 


10 or More 


7.490 


7.489 


0.297 


59 


SCHOOL TYPE 










Public 


0.712 


0.760 


0.372 


16991 


Catholic 


2.134 


2.151 


0.383 


2432 


Independent 


3.902 


3.801 


1.999 


1161 


Other Private 


3.069 


3.079 


0.855 


905 



SOURCE: U.S. Departnent of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student 
Survey*. 
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A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: 
NELS:88 Stiident Descriptive Summary 



CDC TABLE 2.6.*"-t>tanc5ard errors for percentages of ei^th graders who report 
enrolling in regular English, renedial English, or no English 
class, by selected background characteristics 





Regular 


Remedial/ 








English 


Rem. & Regular 


No 


Unweighted 




Only 


English 


English 


n 


TOTAL 


0.361 


0,307 


0.175 


23242 


SEX 










Male 


0.475 


0,394 


0.243 


11397 


Fefnale 


0.418 


0.368 


0.215 


11845 


RACE 










Asian/ 










Pacific Islandei" 


1,372 


1,220 


0,684 


1448 


Hispanic 


0.968 


0,967 


0,591 


2902 


Black 


0.926 


0.743 


0,637 


2657 


Wnt te 


0,396 


0,346 


0.170 


15746 


American Indian 


2,710 


2,158 


1.718 


1^96 


KcMilNU icSl 










1 nUAC^ Oiiop^t 1 o 
LUWcok UUal kl Ic 






0.<»OO 


5189 


25X-49% 


0,611 


0.533 


0.311 


5391 


50%-74% 


0,545 


0,491 


0.217 


5466 


Highest Quart! le 


0,474 


0,444 


0.144 


6365 


ENGLISH HCKEUORK 










None 


0,932 


0,736 


0.607 


2404 


Less Than 1 Hour 


0,468 


0.397 


0.241 


10450 


1 Hour 


0.589 


0.521 


0.278 


5052 


2 Hours 


0.821 


0,756 


0,378 


2331 


3 Hours 


1,040 


0.917 


0,547 


1296 


4-6 Hours 


1,379 


1,194 


0,665 


850 


7-9 Hours 


3,895 


3,001 


1.857 


202 


10 or More 


5,995 


5,842 


1,808 


64 


SCHOOL TYPE 










Publfc 


0,382 


0,316 


0,195 


18170 


Catholic 


1,351 


1.337 


0.424 


2496 


I ndependent 


1,250 


1,190 


0.346 


1599 


Other Private 


1.483 


1.512 


0.454 


977 



SOURCE: U.S. Departc»ent of Hcfcjcation, National Center for Education Statistics, 
"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student 
Survey". 
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A Profile of the A.merican Eighth Grader: 
NELS:88 Student Descriptive Summary 



CDC TABLE 2.7."Standard errors for percentages of eighth groders uho report participating 
in various school-based extracurricula activities, by selected background 
characteristics 













Band/ 












School 


Intra- 


Orchesta 










Science 


Varsity 


mural 


Chorus/ 


Dance/ 


Upucn / 






Fairs 


Sports 


Sports 


Choi r 


aiiKJ 


1 Cai OK. 


TOTAL 




0*945 


0.573 


0.533 


0*608 


0.547 


0.528 




unwt n 


22546 


22578 


22423 


22560 


22521 


22397 


SEX 
















Hale 




0.996 


0.693 


0.690 


0.671 


0.636 


0.611 


Female 


unwt n 


10997 


11029 


10921 


10979 


10964 


10889 




1.013 


0.672 


0.653 


0.774 


0.685 


0.643 




unwt n 


11549 


11549 


11502 


11581 


11557 


11508 


RACE 
















Asian/Pacific Islander 




2.152 


1.823 


1.932 


1.738 


1.689 


1.674 


Hispanic 


unwt n 


1388 


1387 


1378 


1387 


1388 


1378 




1*304 


2.053 


1.253 


1.106 


1.070 


1.080 


Black 


unwt n 


2829 


2835 


2822 


2845 


2833 


dO 1 r 




1.738 


1.188 


1.319 


1.245 


1.102 


1.090 


White 


unwt n 


2538 


2540 


2517 


2544 


2533 


2520 




1.129 


0.667 


0.606 


0.731 


0.664 


0.627 


American Indian 


unwt n 


15320 


15342 


15237 


15315 


15296 


15215 




3.922 


2.780 


4.734 


3.752 


3.167 


2.837 




unwt n 


279 


284 


282 


281 


282 


279 


GRADE COMPOSITE 
















Lowest Quartile 




1.045 


0.887 


0.798 


0.826 


0.792 


0.69? 




unwt n 


5170 


5177 


5123 


5165 


5174 


5139 


25-49% 




1.082 


0.912 


0.890 


0.882 


0.833 


0.762 


49-74% 


unwt n 


4786 


4798 


4763 


4792 


4777 


4730 




1.154 


0.878 


0.879 


0.902 


0.813 


0.701 


Highest Quartile 


unwt n 


5678 


5675 


5637 


5684 


5663 


5641 




1.276 


0.898 


0.847 


0.979 


0.818 


0.869 




unwt n 


6738 


6754 


6732 


6744 


6733 


6712 


SCHOOL TYPE 
















Public 




0.998 


0.613 


0.581 


0.639 


0.592 


0.522 


Catholic 


unwt n 


17639 


17643 


17523 


17650 


17620 


17507 




3.829 


2.090 


1.703 


2.315 


1.966 


2.944 




unwt n 


2424 


2435 


2422 


2419 


2422 


2418 


Independent 




4.496 


2.747 


3.048 


2.812 


2.470 


2.713 


Other Private 


unwt n 


1541 


1558 


1544 


1553 


1551 


1546 




5.918 


2.678 


2.339 


3.854 


2.249 


3.338 




unut n 


942 


942 


934 


938 


928 


926 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, national Center for Education Statistics, "National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey". 
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CDC Table 2 .8. * -Standard errors for percentage of efghth graders agreeing or strongly agreeing ufth various 
statements about thefr schools, by selected characteristfcs 







Statements About Schools 


ocuaenc 




Students & 


There Is 






Teachers are 


Teachers 


Teachers 




Teachers 


Real School 


Discipl ine 


The Teaching 


Interested 


Praise 


Really 


Charactertst 1 cs 




Get Along 


Spirit 


Is Fair 


Is Good 


In Students 


Hy Effort 


listen to He 


T07AL 




0.498 


0.580 


0.468 


0.399 


0.443 


0.452 


0.427 


unwt 


n 


24050 


24031 


23851 


23891 , 


23866 


23929 


23898 


ccv 
OCA 


















Hale 




0.597 


0.672 


0.567 


0.517 


0.573 


0.580 


0.573 


unwt 


n 


11892 


11871 


11802 


11800 


11816 


11818 


11803 


petnaie 




0.630 


0.690. 


0.581 


0.478 


0.536 


0.585 


0.521 


unwt 


n 


12158 


12160 


12049 


12091 


12050 


12101 


12095 


RACc/cTHN I C I TT 


















Asian/ 


















Pacific Islander 




1.507 


1.756 


1.466 


1.250 


1.373 


1,616 


1.410 


unwt 


n 


1507 


1496 


U89 


1491 


1490 


1496 


1492 


Hispanic 




1.155 


1.226 


1.061 


1.136 


1.044 


0.963 


1.067 


uriwt 


n 


3054 


3052 


3017 


3023 


3029 


3027 


3021 


Black 




1.123 


1.378 


1.136 


0.992 


0.951 


1.052 


1.070 


unwt 


n 


2858 


2852 


2804 


2825 


2824 


2831 


2830 


Wni te 




0.578 


0.688 


0.553 


0.466 


0.523 


0.522 


0.510 


unwt 


n 


16109 


16113 


16030 


16038 


16010 


16062 


10639 


American Indian 




3.313 


2.615 


2.642 


2.846 


2.708 


2.638 


2.608 


unwt 


n 


309 


307 


304 


301 


303 


302 


304 


SOCIOECONOHIC STATUS 






















0.847 


0.808 


0.803 


0.702 


0.731 


0.754 


0.734 


unwt 


n 


5700 


5689 


5621 


5649 


5642 


5653 


5648 


25-A9X 




0.809 


0.851 


0.792 


0.681 


0.751 


0.829 


0.803 


unwt 


n 


5661 


5658 


5611 


5616 


5615 


5633 


5626 


50-7A% 




0.774 


0.915 


0.754 


0.619 


0.728 


0.732 


0.744 


unwt 


n 


5722 


5716 


5682 


5695 


5681 


5695 


5681 


Highest Quartile 




0.797 


0.876 


0.747 


0.625 


0.771 


0.807 


0.708 


unwt 


n 


6959 


6961 


6930 


6924 


6920 


6941 


6935 



SOURCEr U.S. Departinent of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, •'Hattonal Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey". 
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CDC Table 2.8. 



•Standard errors for percentage of ciohth graders agreeing cr sirongly agreeing uith various 
statements about their schools, by selected dwracteristics-Continucd 







Statements About Schools 


Student 

Characteristics 


Students & 
Teachers 
Get Along 


There Is 
Real School 
Spirit 


Discipline 
Is Fair 


The Teaching 
Is Good 


Teachers are 
Interested 
In Students 


Teachers 
Praise 
Hy Effort 


Teachers 
Really 
Listen to He 



TOTAL 

atAD£ CCMPOSITE 
Lowest Quart ile 

25-49X 

50-74X 

Highest Quart ile 

SCHOOL DAYS MISSED 
None 

1 or 2 Days 
3 or Kore Days 



u>Mt n 

unut n 
unwt n 
unwt n 
unwt n 

unwt n 
unwt n 
unwt n 



TIHES UT£ FOR SCHOOL 
Mone 



1 or 2 Days 
'S or nore Days 

SCHOOL nPE 
Public 

Catholic 

Independent 

Other Private 



unwt n 
unwt n 
unwt n 



0.A98 
24050 



0.805 

5603 
0.858 

5127 
0.762 

6031 
0.735 

7028 



0.645 
10738 
0.683 

7639 
0.908 

4695 



0.550 
14504 
0.786 

6002 
1.208 

2775 



0.580 
24031 



0.866 

5599 
0.842 

5126 
0.853 

6027 
0.811 

7022 



0.689 
10731 
0.753 

7632 
0.885 

4699 



0.624 
14492 
0.818 

6003 
1.221 

2773 



0.468 
23851 



0.780 

5541 
0.767 

5076 
0.729 

5987 
0.693 

6996 



0.628 
10669 
0.632 

7581 
0.867 

4650 



0.544 
14419 
0.811 

5949 
1.185 

2738 



0.399 
23891 





0.555 


0.6S7 


0.500 


0.428 


unwt n 


18872 


18346 


18705 


18736 




1.942 


2.124 


1.879 


1.639 


unwt n 


2554 


2558 


2541 


2546 




1.318 


1.669 


1.338 


0.823 


unwt n 


1623 


1627 


1613 


1615 




2.132 


2.686 


2.328 


1.998 




1001 


1000 


992 


994 



0.443 
23866 



0.452 
23929 



SOURCE: 



^;f:J^TJ^* E<kjcatfon, Matfonal Center for Education Statistics, -Hatlonal Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey^. 
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0.427 
23898 



0.747 


0.765 


0.747 ' 


0.741 


5560 


5552 


5563 


5554 


0.683 


0.783 


0.795 


0.830 


5087 


5087 


5096 


5099 


0.639 


0.691 


0.838 


0.722 


5996 


5980 


5997 


5986 


0.541 


0.597 


0.697 


0.629 


6991 


6987 


7013 


7000 


0.475 


0.542 


0.619 


0.569 


10681 


10676 


10708 


10693 


0.577 


0.645 


0.657 


0.645 


7587 


7591 


7611 


7601 


0.790 


0.784 


0.861 


0.831 


4669 


4649 


4668 


4677 


0.430 


0.494 


0.561 


0.509 


14411 


14417 


14458 


14445 


0.694 


0.691 


0.830 


0.748 


5983 


5952 


5974 


5968 


1.033 


1.141 


1.101 


1.113 


2750 


2752 


2761 


2763 



0.481 


0.501 


0.463 


18722 


18767 


18740 


1.664 


1.871 


1.753 


2530 


2549 


2543 


0.993 


1.415 


1.259 


1619 


1619 


1619 


1.708 


1.647 


1.941 


995 


994 


996 
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A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: 
NELS:88 Student Descriptive Summary 



CDC TEblo 2.9-'StancSard orrors for porconteocs OT olgdth gradors rcportlno various saTcty-roiatod occurrences 
IR tholr scfaol, Dy selected badcQround cnaractcrlstlcs 









1 




soneone 




i Don't 








rougnt 


soaethlDQ 


Offered 


soQoono 


Feel safe 


BdCKground 






with a 


was stolen 


to sel 1 


Threatenoo 


at 


cnaracterlstlcs 






student 


(rca jue 


MO Drugs 


to Hurt MO 


school 


TOTAL 


s.e. 




0.381 


0.464 


0.381 


0.429 


0.309 




unwt 


n 


34134 


339B6 


33^.17 


23957 


23874 


SEX 
















Male 


s.e. 




0.574 


0.600 


0.403 


0.586 


0.412 




unwt 


n 


11938 


11834 


11804 


11804 


11800 


Fcoale 


s.e. 




0.3B4 


0.641 


0.309 


0.554 


0.378 




unwt 


n 


131B& 


13163 


13143 


12153 


12074 


RACC/ETIMICITY 
















Asian and 
















pacific islancJer 


s.o. 




1.395 


1.687 


0.677 


1.251 


1.115 




unwt 


n 


1493 


1488 


1487 


1486 


1471 


Hispanic 


s.e. 




1.099 


1.384 


0.837 


0.856 


0.$4d 




unwt 


n 


3067 


3031 


3074 


3028 


3010 


Black 


s.e. 




1.134 


1.193 


0.573 


1.015 


0.929 




unwt 


n 


3B93 


3869 


3861 


2862 


2824 


unite 


s.e. 




0.417 


0.575 


0.334 


0.522 


0.310 




unwt 


n 


16131 


16051 


16038 


16035 


16029 


American Indian 
















and Native Alaskan 


s.o. 




3.747 


3.373 


3.071 


2.640 


V.246 




unwt 


n 


393 


390 


392 


292 


284 


SOCIOCCfiNOttIC STAVS 
















Lowest Quart He 


s.e. 




0.730 


0.^36 


0,520 


0.793 


0.583 




unwt 


n 


5744 


5703 


5690 


5695 


5632 


25 - 49X 


s.e. 




0.650 


0.803 


0.487 


0.742 


0.532 




unwt 


n 


5674 


5630 


5633 


5630 


5620 


50 - 7S% 


s.e. 




0.640 


0.801 


0.520 


0.680 


0.475 




unwt 


n 


5735 


5715 


5703 


5706 


5691 


HI<]t)ost Quart lie 


s.e. 




0.554 


0.785 


0.440 


0.830 


0.438 




unwt 


I) 


6964 


6933 


6925 


6929 


6923 


SOXXX. TYPE 
















public 


s.e. 




0.417 


0,513 


0.316 


0.473 


0,344 




unwt 


n 


1B940 


18830 


18756 


18808 


18720 


catholic 


s.e. 




1.303 


3.004 


0.448 


0.851 


1,683 




unwt 


n 


3563 


3547 


2546 


2546 


2542 


indcoendent private 


s.e. 




1,576 


3.438 


0.943 


1.846 


0.726 




unwt 


n 


1633 


1630 


1617 


1614 


1621 


oiPev Private 


s.o. 




1,3B0 


3,598 


0.425 


1.488 


1.107 




unwt 


n 


999 


989 


9!5 


989 


991 


URBANICITY 
















UrDan 


s.o. 




0.7B1 


0.934 


0.564 


0.772 


0.710 




unwt 


n 


7467 


7417 


7407 


7406 


7376 


sutxjrDan 


s.e. 




0.503 


0,766 


0,449 


0,599 


0,438 




unwt 


n 


10033 


9968 


9952 


9959 


9918 


Rural 


s.o. 




0,765 


0,881 


0.489 


0.905 


0,497 




umt 


n 


6634 


6601 


6588 


6592 


6580 



SOURCE: U.S. DGpartBcnt of education. National center for Education statistics. 'Matlcnal Education tonal tudlnai 
study Of 1988: Baso voar student survey. 
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COC TABLE 3.V-Standard errors for average wnber of hours spent per week 
on outside reading, homework and watching television, by 
background characteristics 





Television 
Viewing 


Outside 
Reading 


Total 
Homework 


TOTAL 


s.e. 




0.119 


0.015 


0.056 




unut 


n 


20983 


23330 


22915 


SEX 












Hele 


s.e. 




0.144 


0.018 


0.068 




unMt 


n 


10362 


11446 


11260 


Female 


s.e. 




0.156 


0.022 


0.069 




unwt 


n 


10621 


11834 


11655 


RACE/ETHMICITY 












Asian/Pacific 


s.e. 




0.398 


0.060 


0.232 


Islander 


unut 


n 


1311 


1429 


1394 


Hispanic 


s.e. 




0.295 


0.034 


0.107 




unut 


n 


2427 


2920 


2869 


Black 


s.e. 




0.270 


0.037 


0.121 




unut 


n 


2163 


2677 


2608 


White 


s.e. 




0.131 


0.019 


0.069 




unwt 


n 


14679 


15787 


15537 


American Indian/ 


S.i?. 




0.839 


0.100 


0.290 


Alaskan Native 


unwt 


n 


218 


280 


277 



SOURCE: U.S. Departaient of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, "Hatlonal Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: 
Base Year Sttadcnt Survey*. 
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CDC TABLE FIGURES 3.1 & 3.2.— Standard errors for average number of 

hours per week eighth graders spent 
watching television, reading, and doing 
ho(T)euork, by school type 





Television 
Vieuing 


Non-school 
Reading 


Total 
Homeuork 


TOTAL 






0.119 


0.015 


0.056 




unut 


n 


20983 


23330 


22915 


SCHOOL TYPE 












Public 






0.130 


0.017 


0*059 




unut 


n 


16198 


18251 


1792A 


Catholic 






0.379 


0.0 A9 


0.159 




unut 


n 


2308 


2508 


2A71 


Independent 






0.298 


0.072 


0.A1A 




unut 


n 


1541 


1599 


1565 


Other Private 






0.556 


0.083 


0.386 




unut 


n 


936 


972 


955 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for EdJcaticn 
Statistics, "National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: 
Base Year Student Survey*. 
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A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: 
NELS:88 Student Descriptive Summary 



CDC Table 3 .Z.— Standard errors for percentage of eighth graders whr usually 
have no one home uhen they return hone from school, by 
selected background characteristics 



Student 


Usually No One Home 




When R Returns Home 


Unweighted 


Characteristics 


From School 


n 


TOTAL 


0.331 


22390 








Asian and Pacific Islander 


1.199 


1429 


Hispanic 


0.935 


2820 


Black 


0.747 


2603 


White 


0.399 


15069 


American Indian and Native Alaskan 


2.042 


279 


SES QUARTILE 






Lowest Quart ile 


0.503 


5257 


25-49% 


0.580 


5234 


50-74% 


0.636 


5356 


Highest Quartfle 


0.643 


6538 


FAMILY INCCHE 






Less than $15,000 


0.632 


39U 


$15,000 - $24,999 


0.739 


3431 


$25,000 - $34,999 


0.686 


3514 


$35,000 - $50,000 


C.767 


3976 


Over $50,000 


0.733 


4908 


PARENTS" EDUCATION 






Did Not Finish High School 


0.745 


2208 


High School Graduate 


0.658 


6187 


Some College 


0.476 


8743 


College Graduate 


0.820 


3368 


HA degree/Equivalent 


1.078 


2098 


Ph.D., H.D., /Equivalent 


1.348 


1349 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, **Natlonal Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: 
Base Year Student Survey". 
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CDC TABLE 3.3.— Standard errors for percentages of 198S eighth graders spending 
various rufsbers of hours after school each day at hone uith no 
adult present, by selected background characteristics 





None -- 


Less 






More 








Than 


1-2 




Than 


Ul IMC 1 yi 1 LCU 




Happens 


1 Hour 


Hours 


Hours 


3 Hrs. 


n 


TOTAL 


0.26V 


0.344 


0.366 


0.258 


0.262 


24095 


SEX 














Male 


0.347 


0.493 


0.494 


0.385 


0.365 


11906 


Female 


0.381 


0.511 


0.515 


0.347 


0.355 


12189 


RACE/ETHNICITY 














Asian/ 














Pacific Islander 


1.129 


1.465 


1.310 


1.061 


1.092 


1521 


Hispanic 


0.942 


0.904 


0.997 


0.68& 


0,822 


3075 


Black 


0.761 


0.900 


0.896 


0.678 


0.827 


2894 


White 


0.299 


0.409 


0.442 


0.310 


0.289 


16093 


American Indian 


2.572 


2.554 


2.438 


2.087 


2.519 


305 


SES QUART I LE 














Lowest Quartile 


0.611 


0.694 


0.612 


0.451 


0.527 


5754 


25-49% 


0.500 


0.709 


0.690 


0.505 


0.498 


5659 


50-74% 


0.463 


0.684 


0.707 


0.530 


0.542 


5730 


Highest Quartile 


0.436 


0.712 


0.695 


0.475 


0.419 


6946 


SCHOOL TYPE 














Public 


0.290 


0.373 


0.400 


0.284 


0.287 


18931 


Catholic 


0.904 


1.107 


1.094 


0.756 


0.749 


2553 


I ndependent 


1.214 


1.460 


1.472 


0.840 


0.832 


1612 


Other Private 


1.165 


1.697 


1.504 


0.948 


0.928 


999 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

"National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey". 
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A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: 
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CDC TABLE 3 .A.* -Standard errors for percentages of 1988 eighth graders participating in outside-school 
activities, by selected background diaracteristics 





Any 








Neigh- 




Non- 




'Y» or 






Activity 




Relig. 




borhood 


Boys/ 


school 




Other 








Scout- 


Youth 


Hobby 


Clubs/ 


Girls* 


team 




Youth 


Summer 




School 


ing 


Groups 


Clubs 


Programs 


Clubs 


sports 


4-H 


Groups 


Programs 



TOTAL 



unut n 



0.499 
24599 



0.305 
22253 



0.476 
22213 



0.301 
22150 



0.274 
22097 



0.301 
22066 



0.433 
22120 



0.335 
21962 



0.327 
21841 



0.351 
22048 



SEX 
Hale 

Female 



unut n 



unut n 



0.629 
12242 
0.578 
12357 



0.488 
10835 
0.354 
11418 



0.586 
10787 
0.622 
11426 



0.447 
10749 
0.371 
11401 



0.396 
10713 
0.355 
11384 



0.399 
10706 
0.370 
11360 



0.605 
10759 
0.552 
11361 



0.384 
10650 
0.426 
11312 



0.446 
10592 
0.430 
11249 



0.447 
10708 
0.489 
11340 



RACE/ETHNICITY 
Asian/ 



Pacific Islander 






1.410 


1.076 


1.459 


1.290 


1.099 


0.912 


1.581 


0.777 


1.037 


1.495 




unut 


n 


1546 


1374 


1371 


1366 


1364 


1359 


1363 


1361 


1357 


1366 


Hispanic 






1.083 


0.665 


0.936 


0.886 


0.856 


0.833 


1.530 


0.602 


0.785 


1.019 




unut 


n 


3177 


2795 


2784 


2781 


2777 


2774 


2767 


2756 


2731 


2763 


Black 






1.570 


0.895 


1.104 


0.919 


1.000 


0.997 


1.093 


0.940 


1.041 


1.100 




unut 


n 


3011 


2499 


2486 


2487 


2464 


2478 


2470 


2448 


2446 


2471 


White 






0.520 


0.355 


0.574 


0.328 


0.285 


0.317 


0.495 


0.404 


0.374 


0.377 




unut 


n 


16321 


15123 


15116 


15060 


15040 


15002 


15063 


14949 


14857 


15000 


American Indian 






2.652 


2.286 


2.531 


2.214 


2.019 


2.448 


3.204 


2.373 


2.265 


2.406 




unut 


n 


315 


275 


272 


273 


272 


273 


274 


272 


267 


267 



SES QUART I LE 



Lowest Quartile 






0.884 


0.556 


0.691 


0.600 


0.597 


0.615 


0.799 


0.629 


0.592 


0.613 




unut 


n 


5935 


5132 


5106 


5ior 


5096 


5085 


5077 


5075 


5029 


5080 


25-49% 






0.795 


0.529 


0.708 


0.563 


0.525 


0.510 


0.767 


0.530 


0.577 


0.605 




unut 


n 


5788 


5215 


5202 


5193 


5186 


5179 


5182 


5145 


5129 


5151 


50-74% 






0.715 


0.582 


0.783 


0.556 


0.504 


0.479 


0.751 


0,496 


0.599 


0.601 




unut 


n 


5835 


5339 


5340 


5307 


5299 


5282 


5311 


5258 


5244 


5297 


Highest Quartile 






0.557 


0.597 


0.846 


0.539 


0.438 


0.450 


0.805 


0.471 


0.587 


0.708 




unut 


n 


7030 


6561 


6559 


6537 


6510 


6514 


6545 


6478 


6433 


6514 


URB;jiICITY 


























Urban 






0.950 


0.571 


0.937 


0.587 


0.647 


0.635 


0.739 


0.398 


0.638 


0.766 




unut 


n 


7621 


6851 


6822 


6820 


6794 


6793 


6793 


6742 


6697 


6772 


Suburban 






0.801 


0.481 


0.732 


0.452 


0.396 


0.434 


0.650 


0.459 


0.467 


0.509 




unut 


n 


10246 


9240 


9235 


9195 


9177 


9154 


9197 


9121 


9088 


9165 


Rural 






0.858 


0.534 


0.897 


0.561 


0.432 


0.542 


0.864 


0.792 


0.638 


0.604 




unut 


n 


6732 


6162 


6156 


6135 


6126 


6119 


6130 


6099 


6056 


6111 



SOURCE: U.S. Departncnt of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "National Education 
Longitudinal Stud/ of 1988: Base Year Student Survey*. 
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A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: 
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CDC Table 3.5— Standard errors for percentage of eighth graders reporting various jobs 
ever uorked for pay, Isy selected backgromd characteristics 













Baoy- 


Farin/ 


Clerk/ 






Have not 




Waiter/ 


News- 


sitting 


Other 


Sales/ 




Student 


Uorked 


Lawn 


Odd jobs 


paper 


or Child 


Manual 


Office 


Unweighted 


Characteristics 


for Pay 


Work 


Other 


Route 


Care 


Labor 


Clerical 


n 


TOTAL 


0.381 


0.319 


0.327 


0.222 


0.434 


0.293 


0.154 


23155 


SEX 


















Hale 


0.446 


0.591 


0.487 


0.385 


0.260 


0.516 


0.242 


11387 


Female 


0.543 


0.172 


0.356 


0.161 


0.653 


0.176 


0.189 


11768 


RACE/ETHMICITY 


















Asian/ 


















Pacific Islander 


1.620 


1.059 


1.075 


0.715 


1.505 


0.794 


0.727 


1455 


Hispanic 


1.114 


0.682 


0.893 


0.513 


1.072 


0.743 


0.791 


2953 


Black 


0.996 


0.899 


0.846 


0.458 


1.031 


0.44 


0.444 


2770 


White 


0.382 


0.375 


0.374 


0.275 


0.501 


0.354 


0.149 


15459 


American Indian 


2.144 


2.708 


2.629 


1.722 


3.046 


1.580 


1.044 


280 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, ''National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey". 
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A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: 
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CDC TABLE 4.1,4.2 & Figure 4.1*-Standard errors for percentages of eighth graders 

who plan to attend various types of high schools, 
by selected background diaracteristics 





Public 


Dpi ua^A 

Religious 


rri vaie 
Non-Religious 


Don't Know 


f InuA inn 

unwei gmea 
n 


TOTAL 


0.428 




n 5nn 




I DO 


SHX 












Male 


0.534 


0.448 


0.240 


0.193 


12001 


Female 


0.466 


0.417 


0.200 


0.163 


12155 


8th GRADE SCHOOL TYPE 










Public 


0.201 


0.117 


0.064 


0 1^1 


I7UO 1 


Catholic 


2.406 


2.434 








Independent 


1.504 


3.787 


4.216 


0.566 


1593 


Other Private 


4.299 


5.341 


4.709 


l!364 


955 


URBANICITY 












Urban 


1.005 


0.865 


0.461 


0.383 


7466 


Suburban 


0.745 


0.715 


0.140 


0.149 


10035 


Rural 


0.671 


0.159 


0.538 


0.233 


6655 


RACE 












Asian/Pacific Isl. 


1.505 


1.500 


0.550 


0.552 


1509 


Hispanic 


1.135 


1.043 


0.178 


0.454 


3105 


Slack 


0.990 


0.862 


0.253 


0.447 


2939 


White 


0.545 


0.478 


0.266 


0.123 


16077 


American Indian 


3.139 


1.262 


1.013 


2.573 


309 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












LT High Sch. Grad 


0.569 


0.288 


0.128 


0.489 


2479 


H.S. Graduate/GED 


0.573 


0.465 


0.143 


0.274 


4562 


Some College 


0.'*39 


0.382 


0.141 


0.174 


9426 


College Graduate 


1.015 


0.841 


0.626 


0.295 


3592 


Advanced Degree 


1.342 


1.214 


0.677 


0.323 


3612 


SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 










Lowest Quartile 


0.410 


0.246 


0.100 


0.316 


5808 


25-49% 


0.487 


0.398 


0.136 


0.217 


5698 


50-74% 


0.584 


0.517 


0.197 


0.215 


5737 


Highest Quartile 


1.068 


0.962 


0.578 


0.225 


6905 



SOURCE: U.S. Department uf Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
"National Educatior. Longitudinal Stud/ of 1988: Base Year Student 
Survey". 
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CDC Figure 4.Z ft Table 4. 3 .--Standard errors for percentages of eighth graders 

planning to enroll in various high school prograsos, by 
selected background characteristics 





College 


Vocat./ 


General 


Other 










Prep / 


Tech ./ 


H.S. 


Spclzd. 




Don't 


Unweighted 




Academic 


Business 


Program 


Program 


Other 


Know 


n 


TOTAL 


0.519 


0.345 


0.327 


0.189 


0.214 


0.408 


24081 


SEX 
















Male 


0.563 


U.471 


0.399 


0.214 


0.296 


0.506 


11914 


Female 


0.717 


0.448 


0.449 


0.296 


0.285 


0.532 


12167 


RACE 
















Asian/Pacific Isl* 


1 • rU^ 


1 .34r 


n o/ A. 

u.yno 


0.3OO 


O.o4^ 


1.221 


isOo 


Hispanic 


1 .ly^ 


U.yoi: 


U.6o2 




0.O3O 


o.y^i 


3074 


Black NorcHispanic 




1 .usy 


U.orc 


n CO/ 




ft 040 

u.yiy 


dy{J{J 


White Non-Hispanic 


0.622 


0.379 


0.404 


0.203 


0.237 


0.478 


16087 


Native American 


2.087 


2.131 


1.528 


1.425 


1.761 


2.924 


308 


SvXplUcCUNuniL STATUS 
















Lowest Quartile 


U.OcU 


U.orU 






ft / TO 


U. roU 


5761 


Quarti le 2 


U. f Dt 


U.OHl 




ft T1/ 


ft / 05 


ft 71 / 




Quartile 3 


0.903 


0.602 


0.557 


0.366 


0.411 


0.648 


5729 


niyiicok uuarviic 


u.o*»y 




u .ouo 


ft Ti^ft 


ft 71ft 


ft ATi; 


ACT 9 


GRADE COKPOSITE 
















Lowest Quartile 


0.508 


0.662 


0.590 


0.322 


0.430 


0.742 


5637 


Quartile 2 


0.721 


0.694 


0.615 


0.371 


0.476 


0.691 


5154 


Quartile 3 


0.787 


0.600 


0.573 


0.397 


0.430 


0.675 


6006 


Highest Quartile 


0.866 


0.435 


0.479 


0.277 


0.286 


0.587 


7015 


TEST COMPOSITE 
















Lowest Quartile 


0.539 


0.683 


0.534 


0.327 


0.512 


0.778 


5427 


Quartile 2 


0.749 


0.718 


0.602 


0.372 


0.454 


0.766 


5508 


Quartile 3 


0.874 


0.590 


0.573 


0.388 


0.371 


0.693 


5900 


Highest Quartile 


0.888 


0.430 


0.561 


0.316 


0.286 


0.555 


6433 


SELF CONCEPT 
















Lowest Quartile 


0.676 


0.607 


0.581 


0.346 


0.425 


0.755 


5999 


Quartile 2 


0.764 


0.539 


0.514 


0.317 


0.370 


0.704 


6730 


Quartile 3 


0.794 


0.626 


0.623 


0.345 


0.408 


0.685 


5586 


Highest Quartile 


0.854 


0.649 


0.510 


0.383 


0.424 


0.631 


5723 



SOURCE: U.S. Departtnent of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

''National Education Longitudinal Stud/ of 1938: Base Year Student Survey. 
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COC Table 4.4— Standard errors for percentages of 1988 eighth graders ptannfng to 
enroll fn various high school prograsis, by selected courses taken fn 
eighth grade 





Pnl 1 t^ati 
wu i i eye 

Prep/ 
Academic 


Mnr/ 

Tech/ 
Business 


Uciicral 

H.S. 

Program 


Other 
Spec 1 * 
all zed 
Program 


Other 


Don't 
Know 


un" 
weighted 
n 


TOTAL 


0.519 


0.345 


0.327 


0.189 


0.214 


0.408 


24081 


HATH COURSES 
Alg/Alg & Reg Math 
Reg. Math Only 
Remedial/Rem. & Reg. 


0.917 
0.549 
1.187 


0.485 
0.431 
1.310 


0.443 
0.447 
1.251 


0.324 
0.236 
0.875 


0.306 
0.288 
0.990 


0.580 
0.496 
1.547 


7984 
12955 
1173 


ENGLISH COURSES 
Regular English 
Rem./Rem. & 
Reg. English 


0.583 
1.019 


0.371 
0.874 


0.368 
0.739 


0.214 
0.448 


0.230 
0.581 


0.445 
0.946 


19108 
2898^ 


SCIEHCE COURSES 
Sci. With Lab 
Sci. Without Lab 


0.844 
0.612 


0.628 
0.401 


0.699 
0.380 


0.425 
0.203 


0.454 
0.257 


0.687 
0.480 


4788 
15480 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Attend 


0.972 


0.655 


0.683 


0.380 


0.372 


0.747 


6317 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

■^National Ec^ication Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey". 
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COC Table 4-5-— Standard errors for percentage of eighth graders uho never discussed 
high school prograss with various adults, bf expected high school 
prog ran 



Expected High 
School Program 


Never Discussed with 


Mother 


Father 


Teacher 


Counselor 


TOTAL 


0.297 


0.408 


0.574 


0.735 


unwt n 


24075 


23795 


23314 


23152 


College Preparatory 


0.311 


0.524 


0.923 


1.046 


unwt n 


7251 


7211 


7105 


7047 


Vocational, Technical 










Business Career 


0.508 


0.826 


0.911 


1.075 


unwt n 


4114 


4028 


3950 


3915 


General High School 


0.676 


0.910 


1.148 


1.220 


unwt n 


3348 


3316 


3249 


3224 


Specialized Progranis 


0.889 


1.458 


1.632 


1.695 


unwt n 


1310 


1291 


1270 


1273 


Other 


0.868 


1.205 


1.390 


1.379 


unwt n 


1888 


1869 


1831 


1820 


Don't ICnow 


0.654 


0.756 


0.79'» 


0.800 


unwt n 


5941 


5865 


5701 


5671 



SOURCE: U-S- Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

'^National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Sturient Survey"- 
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ax: TABIC 4.6.-st«x«Jafd errors for porcentaces of eighth gr«fc^r$ aspiring to various ocawiioris. by selected suxJent cteracterlstlcs 





crafts- 
Person/ 
operat. 


rarner/ 
ram 
Manager 


House* 
wife/ 
Home- 
taaker 


laborer 
/rara 

worker 


Mint./ 
Police/ 
secur. 
Officer 


profes- 
sional/ 
Busnss. 
/A(anag. 


Busnss. 


Techni- 
cal 


sales- 
Person/ 
cier./ 
Office 


science 
/Engin- 
eering 
prfsnl. 


service 
v^orker 


other 


uon't 
Be 
working 


Don't 

KOCM' 


un- 
v^elghted 
n 


TOTAL 


0.158 


0.084 


0.117 


0.058 


0.242 


0.380 


0.190 


0.178 


0.125 


0.182 


0.162 


0.310 


0.036 


0.247 


23686 



SEX 



Male 


0.294 


0.154 


C.056 


0.112 


0.419, 


0.468 


0.274 


0.286 


0.110 


0.308 


0.151 


0.410 


0.059 


0.341 


11681 


Fetnle 


0.098 


0.056 


0.234 


0.035 


0.216 


0.547 


0.246 


0.201 


0.218 


0.181 


0.281 


0.409 


0.041 


0.335 


12005 


RACE 
































Aslan/pacltic isl. 


0.645 


0.272 


0.338 


0.276 


0.938 


1.580 


0.823 


0.797 


0.49S 


1.004 


0.480 


1.164 


0.000 


0.968 


1490 


Hispanic 


0.461 


0.223 


0.391 


0.195 


0.742 


0.961 


0.603 


0.468 


0.409 


0.521 


0.397 


0.937 


0.100 


0.666 


3018 


Black Non-Hl$panlc 


0.379 


0.076 


0.176 


0.156 


0.680 


0.873 


0.515 


0.549 


0.357 


0.427 


0.513 


0.841 


0.149 


0.660 


2814 


VfM te Non-Hlspanic 


0.190 


0.110 


0.145 


0.067 


0.269 


0.458 


0.223 


0.205 


0.143 


0.219 


0.200 


0.369 


0.041 


0.295 


15866 


Native Acterican 


2.111 


0.343 


1.145 


0.177 


2.308 


3.589 


1.355 


1.782 


0.866 


1.796 


1.139 


2.460 


0.123 


1.836 


301 



WRO^TS- EOUCATtON 

LT High sch. crad. 
H.s. craOuate/C€D 
some colieoe 
col lego craduato 
AOv^incGd Degree 

EXPECTED H.S. PGK. 

coll prcp/Acadealc 
voc./Tech./Biis. 
General ks prog ran 
specialized h.s. 
other 
Don-t Know 



0.590 
0.394 
0.229 
0.263 
0.205 



0.173 
0.487 
0.397 
0.529 
0.627 
0.327 



0.246 
0.182 
0.141 
0.182 
0.150 



0.106 
0.205 
0.197 
0.198 
0.318 
0.167 



0.461 
0.274 
0.167 
0.238 
0.288 



0.143 
0.200 
0.436 
0.471 
0.386 
0.247 



0.221 0.730 

0.182 0.55! 

0.074 0.363 

0.104 0.495 

0.112 0.521 



0.079 
0.146 
0.242 
0.213 
0.171 
0.106 



0.385 
0.587 
0.624 
0.894 
0.895 
0.422 



0.878 
0.684 
0.564 
1.027 
1.056 



0.757 
0.806 
0.891 
1.277 
1.062 
0.556 



0.588 0.564 0.468 0.334 0.580 0.813 0.159 0.914 
0.390 0.401 0.293 0.307 0.396 0.650 0.076 0.555 



0.277 0.296 0.182 0.265 0.247 0.493 0.040 
0.494 0.476 0.271 0.553 0.328 0.702 0.088 
0.471 0.443 0.233 0.636 



0.314 0.346 

0.515 0.579 

0.500 0.382 

0.816 0.674 

0.529 0,524 

0.336 0.281 



0.176 
0.397 
0.345 
0.304 
0.273 
0.249 



0.430 
0.296 
0.357 
0.494 
0.562 
0.253 



0.231 
0.425 
0.457 
0.698 
0.631 
0.363 



0.467 
0.542 
0.820 
1.685 
1.175 
0.580 



0.047 
0.075 
0.114 
0.153 
0.112 
0.092 



0.352 
0.543 



0.333 0.770 0.122 0.448 



0.286 
0.434 
0.632 
0.718 
0.586 
0.615 



2388 
4414 
9237 
3572 
3598 



7157 
4005 
3287 
1282 
1844 
5816 



souia: U.S. Dcpari»ont or Ecfcicailon. National center for Education statistics. "National Education Lo»,;ltudlral study of 19M: 
Base Yoar student survey. 
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CDC T^LE 4.7— Stondard errors for percentages of eighth graders aspiring to various 
education levels, by selected student characteristics 



i 






1 nr 
!Vocat./! 


1 
1 


i 
1 


1 
1 






Won't 


Will 


iTrade/ j 


1 


1 


Will 1 






'Finish 


Finish 1 School! 


Will 1 


Will 1 Attend 1 


Un- 




High 


High 


i After 1 Attend | Finish 1 Gr&duatel 


weighted 




School 


School 1 H.S. 1 College! CoU«je! 
till 


School j 


n 


TOTAL 


0»094 


0.294 


0.253 


0.263 


0.405 


0.385 


24384 


SEX 
















Male 


0.U4 


0.413 


0.342 


0.765 


0.550 


0.472 


12113 


Female 


0.109 


0.335 


0.332 


0.367 


0.551 


0.510 


12271 


RACE 
















Ai»ian/PACi TIC islt 


0.446 


0.887 


0.718 


1.096 


1.583 


1.802 


1534 


Hispanic 


0.356 


0.811 


0.696 


0.78; 


0.870 


0.846 


3125 


Black Non-Hispanic 


0.245 


0.567 


0.625 


0.78S 


1.041 


0.681 


2962 


White Non*Hispanic 


0.105 


0.352 


0.297 


0.292 


0.491 


0.453 


16240 


Native American 


1.066 


1.970 


1.989 


1.881 




2.487 


310 


oca uUARTILc 
















Lowest Quartile 


0.283 


0.666 


0.568 


0.535 


0.694 


0.490 


5858 


25 • 49% 


0.172 


0.549 


0.499 


0.525 


C.711 


0.525 


5725 


50 • 74X 


0.114 


0.374 


0.400 


0.505 


0.695 


0.615 


5794 


nisnesc ouartiie 


0.091 


0.198 


0.255 


0.346 


0.753 


0.776 


6998 


GRADES 
















Lowest Quartile 


0.291 


0.671 


0.556 


0.574 


0.713 


0.410 


5742 




0.144 


0.520 


0.538 


0.626 


0.781 


0.583 


5219 


50 - 74X 


0.109 


0.377 


0.422 


0.488 


0.758 


0.631 


6066 


nijiicsc uuarkiie 


0.077 


0.216 


0.269 


0,351 


0.721 


0.747 


7070 


TEST 
















Lowest Quartile 


0.291 


0.682 


0.536 


0.580 


0.686 


0.492 


5559 


25 - 49% 


0.157 


0.503 


0.532 


0.533 


0.739 


0.512 


5572 


50 • 7hX 


0.090 


0.403 


0.416 


0.489 


0.704 


0.619 


5949 


Highest Quartile 


0,077 


0.190 


0.272 


0.343 


0.789 


0.794 


6473 


EXPECTED H.S. PROGRAM 
















College Preparatory 


0.085 


0.186 


0.218 


0.377 


0.756 


0.781 


7295 


Voc./Tech./Bus. 


0.192 


0.576 


0.834 


0.625 


0.900 


0.640 


4157 


General 


0.232 


0.828 


0.620 


0.703 


1.068 


0.794 


3365 


Specialized 


0.254 


0.903 


0.780 


1.016 


1.508 


1.174 


1317 


Other 


0.363 


0.809 


0.682 


0.934 


1.287 


0.985 


1901 


Don't Know 


0.238 


0.666 


0.405 


0.578 


0.765 


0.517 


6013 



SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

"Haticoal Education Longitudinal study of 1988: Base Year Student Survey*. 
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CDC TABLE 4.8.»Standard errors for percentages of ci^th graders lAo cite 
various probebUitic* for graduating frca school, by 
selected bockgromd characteristics 





i 1 
1 Very 1 


r 1 UtMSi' V jr 


Probobly 


1 -| 

1 won't jUnweightcd 




1 Sure 1 
I ' 


will 

! 


Won' t 


{Graduate | 
1 1 


n 


TOTAL 


n Y17 




0.074 


0.064 


24332 


RACE 












Aslan/Paclfic Isl. 


1.389 


1.330 


0.284 


0.221 


1526 


Hispanic 


t.lK 


0.985 


0.287 


0.258 


3119 


Dlaclc Kon-Hispanic 


0.803' 


0.747 


0.209 


0.167 


2943 


White Kon-Hlspanic 


0.347 


0.317 


0.083 


0.071 


16227 


Motive American 


2.407 


2.227 


0.981 


0.996 


309 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












LT H.S. Graduate 


1.116 


0.999 


0.377 


0.370 


2487 


H.S. Graduate/GEO 


0.647 


0.610 


0.161 


0.159 


4574 


Some College 


0.423 


0.410 


0.098 


0.074 


9482 


College Graduate 


0.600 


0.588 


0.120 


0.096 


3628 


Advanced Degree 


0.549 


0.532 


0.143 


0.067 


3666 


SOCIOECOKOMIC STATUS 












Lowest Quartlle 


0.692 


0.628 


0.214 


0.199 


5835 


Quart lie 2 


O.-ISI 


0.527 


0.141 


0.120 


5717 


Quart ile 3 


0.530 


0.525 


0.104 


0.070 


5782 


Highest Quartlle 


0.406 


0.398 


0.084 


0.060 


6991 



YEAKLY FAMILY lUCOKE 



Under $15,000 


0.768 


0.694 


0.223 


0.223 


4336 


$15,000-$24.999 


0.719 


0.679 


0.207 


0.149 


3779 


$25,000-534,999 


0.622 


0.603 


0.136 


0.128 


3780 


$35,000-$49,999 


0.560 


0.548 


0.124 


0.097 


4276 


$50,000 or More 


0.496 


0.469 


0.100 


0.066 


5209 


CSLCR SIBLIKG H.S. DROP-OOTS 










None 


0.406 


0.385 


0.095 


0.074 


11042 


1 


1.301 


1.215 


0.451 


0.427 


1333 


2 


2.329 


2.070 


0.975 


0.914 


421 


3 


3.721 


3.578 


1.577 


0.000 


174 


4 


5.553 


5.126 


1.920 


3.132 


88 


5 


7.364 


7.044 


2.655 


2.287 


46 


6 or More 


7.223 


7.059 


2.130 


O.OCO 


41 



SOURCE: 



U.S. Department of Education, Uational Center for Education statistics, 
"Katlonal EAjcatloo Longitudinal study of 1988: Base Year Student 
Survey". 
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COC TABLE 4. Standard errors for percentages of eighth graders who cite 
various probabilities for graduating frca high school, by 
selected background characteristics-^Continued 

1 1 1 1 1 

I Very | Probably | Probably | Won't junweighted 

I Sure I Will | Uon*t {Graduate j n 
! I I I ! 



TOTAL 


0,317 


0.289 


0.074 


0.064 


24332 


REPEATED A G32ADE? 












Yes 


0.807 


0,765 


0.283 


0.237 


3871 


No 


0,302 


0,285 


0.C61 


0.050 


18835 


SCHOOL DAYS HISSED 












Kone 


0,396 


0,380 


0.075 


0.068 


10739 


1 or 2 Days 


0,505 


0,494 


0.100 


0.074 


7647 


3 or A Days 


0,837 


0,791 


0.286 


0.230 


2962 


5 to 10 Days 


1,387 


1,307 


0.464 


0.406 


1233 


More Than 10 Days 


2,541 


2.293 


0.954 


1.058 


511 


TIKES UTE FOk SCHOOL 












None 


0,347 


0,330 


0.076 


0.054 


14521 


1 or 2 Days 


0,586 


0.555 


0.146 


0.129 


5996 


3 or 4 Days 


1,174 


1.140 


0.377 


0.347 


1790 


5 to 10 Days 


2,123 


1.892 


0.874 


0.728 


597 


More Than 10 Days 


2,863 


2.484 


0.937 


1.258 


394 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
■^National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Base Year Student 
Survey**- 
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COC Table 4.9.— Standard errors for percentage of eighth graders with various 
educational problesBs, by nutber risk factors 





Lowest Test 
Composite 
Quartile 


Lowest Grades 
Composite 
Quartile 


Absent 
More Than 
. 3 Days 


Doesn't 
Expect to 
Graduate HS 


TOTAL 






0.600 


0.428 


0.356 


0.093 




unwt 


n 


23697 


24292 


23204 


24384 


NO RISK 






0.494 


0.457 


0.392 


0.078 




unwt 


n 


12852 


13202 


12802 


13219 


ONE RISK 






0.859 


0.726 


0.631 


0.158 




unwt 


n 


6189 


6316 


5985 


6360 


2 OR HORE RISKS 






1.064 


0.891 


0.825 


0.325 




unwt 


n 


4656 


4774 


4417 


4805 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education statistics, 

''National Educaticn Longitudinal Stud/ of 1988: Base Year Student Survey". 
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New Study, NELS:88, A Profile of the American Eighth Grader 

Released 

An eighth grader is 13 or 14, ri^t? Maybe. The National Center for Educaiion Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Education's OfiBce of Educational Research and Improvement 
recently conducted a survey of 25,000 eighth graders in public and private schools through- 
out the country— the National Education Longitudinal Sf?jdy of 1988 (NHLS:88). The spring 
1988 survey also incltided the students* parents, teachers, and principals. 

The report cm this survey, NELS:8S, A Profile of the American Eighth Grader, has just 
beenideased This 170-page report, the fir^t of many, provides base-year information about 
1988 eighth graders. FoUowup surveys will be conducted every 2 yeais. 

Whilemorc than 60 percentof 1988 eighth graders were b^ in 1974, another 30 percent 
were bom in 1973, and 6 percent were bom in 1972 or before. The students* ages tied in 
with whether they had rq)eated a grade— and 18 percent had repe^ at least one grade by 
the time they finished eighth grade. Only 1 percent of 13- and 14-ycar-olds had repeated a 
grade. On the other hand, 43 percent of 15-year-oIds and 87 percent of students 16 and over 
had repeated a grade. 

About 70 percent of the students were white, 13 percent were blaclc, 10 pi;ce.o;. vv-crc 
Hispanic, 4 jjercent were Asian or Pacific Islander, and 1 percent were American Lician or 
Alaskan Native. About 2 percent were considered to possess limited English proficiency. 
About 88 percent were in public schools, 8 perc^t in Catholic schools, and 5 percent in 
other private schools* 

Longitudinal studies such as this are powerful vehicles for examining student risk issues. 
Since ttus is the first Icxigitudinal study to begin in eighth grade, the followups every 2 years 
will give an unparillelM opportunity to see who drops out and who stays in school. Th:^- 
survey has identified six pnmary risk factors foe dro^qping out: 

• 22 percent— single parent family 

• 21 percent— fiamily income less than $15,000 

• 14 percent— 4;ome alone for more than 3 hours a day 

• 1 1 percent— parents have no high school diploma 

• 10 percent— sftling dropped out 

O 2 percent— limited English proficiency 

Overall, a little more than naif of the studeUiS have no risk factors, a quarter have one 
risk facto*, and 20 percent Iiave two or more. 

Students with two or more risk factors are twice as likely as those with no risk factors to 
be in the lowest grade quartile (38 percent vs. 18 percent) ?nd lowest test quartile (44 percent 
vs. 16 percent). 

One other interesting note: more than a quarts of the eighth-grade students report they 
are home alone after school for 2 (x moi'e hours. And students in the top quarter socioeco- 
nomic status (based on income, education, and other factc^) are almost twice as likely to 
cosne home to an empty home as those in the tx)ttpm quarter. 

^ Copies of the survey report, NELSM, A ProP^ of the American Eighth Grade Student, 
win be available soon from the Government Printing Office. The price is $9.00. For more 
information, call the GPO Superintendent of Documents Order Desk at 202-783-3238 and 
ask for information about stock number 065-000-00404-6. 
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